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THE THIRD SENSATION OF THE ACE. 


G. W. CaRLeTow ayp Co., Publish this week, a most 


ASTOUNDING 


BOOK OF FACT BEVELATIONS, 


which they have no hesitation in saying will czeate a 
SENSATION 


unequalled since the Rebellion and the assassination of President 
Lincoln, 


The title of this remarkable book is” 
BEHIND THE SCENES. 


By Mrs. BLIZABETH KECKLEY, 


the plotting of 
1 fferson Davis 
* she heard the first bony: of 


SECESSION. the 3 
eS ee ee Se ee ncoln’s modiste 
r+ ant taal 


er}, conf Cary & great 
portion of her time bav bite House in the 
President’s own family. timate with Mrs. Lincoln 
and her whole family, as well as with many of the distinguished 
bers of Washington society, she has much to say of an inter- 
esting, not to say startling nature in regard to men and things in 
the White House, Congress, Wash m, and New York. She 
discloses the facts, yes the whole history of Mrs. Lincoln’s unfor- 
tuvate attempt to dispose of her wardrobe, &c , which when read 
. will remove many erroneous impressions in the public mind, and 
place Mrs. L. in a more favourable light. 
The book is crowded with incidents of a most romantic as well 
as tragic interest, covering a period of forty years. It is power- 
fully and truthfully written and cannot fail to create a wide-world 
interest, not alone in the book, but in its gifted and conscienti- 
onthe pubilsh h 
e@ pu ers assure the public that this work is thorough! 
authentic and truthful. They can produce, if necessary, theon 
ginal copies of all the letters, and unimpeachable references in 
rd to the character, ability, and standing of Mrs. Kmoxcer. 
pom vol, 12mo., Cloth, Llustrated and portrait of the author. 
rice, ] 


Monster, 
jon, and up 
{dress-mak: 
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JUST PUBLISHED : 
“BRICK, POMEROY’S 
NONSENSE. 


A most laughable volume of Adventures, Stories, Scrapes, Bur 





lesques, Poems, and ridicul ings g ly—the experiences 
< = great “ Brick” Pomeroy in all sorts of places and at all sorts 
of times. 


Six Illustrations. Price $1 50. 


*“BRICK” POMEBROY’S 
SENSE. 


A book for Hearts and Homes, containing thoughtful chapters, 
musings, genial advise, common sense and pleasant, chatty sort 
of Keveries of a Bachelor, which every young man and young 
woman can read and reread wito pleasure and profit. 

Six Iustrations. Price $1 50. 

Sold by all Booksellers, and sent by mail on receipt of price, 


postage free. 
G. W. CARLETON & CO., 
Publishers, New York. 


NEW POEM, 


NOW READY, A 
ENTITLED 
THE MBXICAN; 
oR, 
LOvBgAND LAND 
Founded on the Invasion of Maximilian. 





By Joux M. Dacwatt, Author of “ Daisy Swain.” 
16mo., tinted paper ; 228 pages, 13 vignettes, fine cloth binding. 
Price $1 50. 

AMERICAN NEWS CO., Pvsisuers, 
No. 121 Naseau Street, New York. 
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THE BROADWAY 


~ 
NO. 9, 
FOR MAY. 
NOW RE‘’AD Y 
ConTAINS : 


I. BRAKESPEARE,;; or, the Fortunes of a Free Lance. By 
the author of ‘Guy Livingstone.” Witb a full-page 
llustration, by Pasquier. 


Chapter XXX VI.—Dame Giacinta’s Tale. 

- XXX VII.—Brakespeare rides westward. 
XXX VILL.—How Sir Ralph Brakespeare was made 
welcome in France. 


Il. TRE AMERICAN VIEW OF THE COPYRIGART QUEs- 
TION. By an American author (Richard Grant W bite). 


AIL, ART CRITICS CRITICISED. By W. W. Fann. 


IV. HOW WE INAUGURATED ENSIGN McNISH. By 
Captain Laurence LockmarT. Part I. 


Vv. ENCORES. 

VI. THE NEW YORK ASSOCIATED PRESS. 

Vil. THE HISTORY OF THE GUARDS’ MEMORIAL. By 
Joun Bex. 


VUL FOR MUSIC. By GrRatp Massey. 





RecENTLY PUBLISUED, 
A NEW WORK BY THE 
RIGHT HON. W. B. GLADSTONE, M.P., 
on 


‘ 
‘ECCE HOMO.” 
12mo. cloth. Price $1 50. 





FROM THE ALBION. 


‘* Mr. Gladstone approaches his task in a spirit of hearty admi- 
ration for its author, and accomplishes it with the ease of a large 
thinker, and the grace of a skilfui writer, who has long since 
thought and written on the great problem of Ubristianity.”’ 


FROM THE SCOTTISH AMERICAN. 


‘“* Composed by a layman whose name commands thé highest 
respect, exhibiting as they do so much reverence for the truth of 
religion, and so much love for the study per se, and worthy as they 
areof a work ofso mnch excellence and power as ‘ Ecce Homo,’ 
yon a valuable contribution to the religious literature of 

e day.” 


FROM THE CITIZEN. 


England, but as a echolarly and finished writer he bas no su 
rior, and this elaborate and brilliant review is fully worthy of 
reputation.” 


Ris 
FROM THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 
“ As literary compositions they evince the scholarly character 
of their author, and his aptitude and facility in the use of his 
vernacular, as well as his skill in argumentation...... We have 
read the book, every line of it, and with much Interest and satis- 
factiun.”” 
FROM THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT. 


“In the beantifal volume in our hends, whose matter is wor- 
thy of the open type and the fair pages on which it appears, he 
deals with the work iu the heartiest epirit of appreciation 
He authenticates end approves with wonderful 


uty of exposi- 
human side as made in the volume on which he comments.” 





THE DISCIPLE and other Poems. By George Macdonald. 
thor of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood” etc., etc. 
cloth extra, printed on toned paper. $1 75. 


Sunday Magazine.” lomy cloth antique. % cents. 


The author’s genuine, Unabridged Edition of 

LILLIPUT LEVEE. Poems ot childhood, child-fancy and child 

Square 16mo, cloth, gilt edges and full gilt side. 75 cents. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Publishers. 

416 Broome Street, New York, 


en ise The Com 
able, PRINCIPAL AND I 
at PAR. They pay 


“Mr, Gladstone is not only one of the foremost statesmen off 


tion and arrangement, the presentment of the Saviour on the 


au 
imo, 


EARLY PIETY. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D., Editor of “ The 


REMINISCENCES OF A HIGHLAND PARISH. By Norman Mac- 
leod, D.D., Editor of * Good Words.” Second Edition, crown 
8vo, cloth. $3 C0. 


like moods. Beautifully illustrated by J. £. Millais and others. 


550 MILES 
OF THE age 
UMEON PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Renning West trom Omoeha 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 
ARE NOW FINISHED. 


WHOLE GRAND LINE TO THE PAOIFIC WILL‘BE 


COMPLETED IN 1870. 
The means provided for construction have proved ample, and 


there is no lack of funds for the most vigorous prosecution of the 


y’s FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, pay- 
NTEREST, IN GOLD, are now offered 


SIX PER CENT. LY GOLD, 
and have thirt rs to run before maturing. Subscription wil! 
be received in New York. atthe COMPANY’S OFFICE, No. 20 
Nassau Street, and by OHN J. CISCO & 8ON, Bankers. No. 59 
Wall Street, and by the Company's advertised Agents throughout 
the United States. 
A PAMPHLET and MAP for 1868, showing the Progress of the 
Work, Resources for Construction, and Value of Bonds, may be 
obtained at the Company's Offices or its advertised Agents, or will 
be sent free on application. 

JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, New York. 
April 10, 1868 


MATERIA MUSICA. 
MATERIALS FOR THE PIANIST. 


A Class Book containing the Principles of Music applied to 
Pianoforte Playing, adapted for Private Tuition, but more eepe- 
cially arranged for the use of Schools for Young Ladies’ Normal 
Schools, and other Zeminaries of Learning. By J. C. ENGEL- 
BECHT. 

Just Published. Price 75 cts. Mailed, postpaid. 


OLIVER DITSON CO., Publishers, 
Bostox. 








CHAS. HB. DITSON & CO., | 
71l Broadway, New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE PEOPLE’S MACAZINE. 
No, 4, Price 25 Cent+. 


It contains a beautiffilly coloured Chromo-Lithograph from a 
Painting by J. Hemsley—THE TREASURES OF THE DEEP. 
Also, two full page Illustrations: I. THE DOGS OF 8T. BER- 
NARD, by Sir E. Landseer. 2, THE LAST IN, by W. Mulready, 
R.A. And nine excellent wood engravings, illustrating the a’ ti- 
cles which are unusually interesting, including the History of the 
Wealden Iron-field, A DAY WITH THE PRINTERS, PARA- 
BLES OF ANIMALS, COFFEE PLANTATIONS O¥ CEYLON, 
FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, &c., &c., &c. The most engertaining 
number yet published. 

Sixty-four large pages, only 25 cente. Subscriptions for the 
year, commencing with any number, postage paid, $3. 

Extra inducements offered for Clubs. 

CANVASSERKS AND AGENTS WANTED, to whom liberal in- 
ducements are offered. 

For sale by Booksellers and Newsdealcrs generally. 

Sample numbers sent by mail, prepaid, for 25 cents. 
Bubscribers are requested to send their remittances di- 


t 
pank POTT & AMERY, Publishers, 
5 and 13 Cooper Union, New York. 





NEW FLOWER SBEDS AND SPRING BULBS. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 JOHN ST... NEW YORK, 
Have the pleasure to announce the completion of their 
CATALOGUE ot FLOWER SEEDS and 
SPRING BULBS for 1868. 
Resurrection Plants 25cts. Each by Mail. 
NEW S8EED CATALOGUE FOR 1868. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 Joun Stxesrt, 
New York, 
Haye the pleasure to announce that their 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE of VEGETABLE and 
AGRICULTURAL SEEDS 
For_1868, is now ready for Mailing to all applicants 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


THES BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STEAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. 





SCOTIA. ......++ leaves New York.... Wednesday, April 29, 
JAVA .nsecorees leaves New York.... Wednesday, oot 
CHINA......-+08 leaves New York .... Wednesday, May 13. 
AUSTRALASIAN leaves New York .... Wednesday, May 20, 
A sconcseses leaves New York.... Wednesday, May 27. 

' SCOTIA. ...... ~+-leaves New York.... Wednesday, June 3. 
Chief Cabin Passage. ....$130 00 | Second Cabin Passage......$80 
TO PARIS. 

Chief Cabin Passage, $145, 
Payable in gold. . 


Berths not secured until paid for. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 
‘ The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Specie or 
Valuables unless Bills of Ladies, having the value expressed, are 
signed therefor. ; 


Freight or Passage, apply to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, 





TEAM TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
(IngLanD). The Inman Line, under contract with the United 

States and British Governments for carrying the mails 

BVERY SATURDAY, and 
BEVERY ALTERNATE MONDAY, 
From Pier 45, North River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EBVBRY SATURDAY, 

PAYABLE IN GOLD. PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
Fiest Capi ...........$100 00 | Srmmmaep ............« 
to London 


Lym by the Tuesday Steamers, via Halifax, First Cabin, 
$90, Gold ; Steerage, $35, payable in currency. 


Rates of ¢ from New York to Halifax: First Cabin, $20, 
Bteerage, slo, payable in Gold. 

Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamb: Bremen, &c. 
at moderate rates. : — , 
Steerage passage from Liverpool or Queensto 


$40. 
= can be bought here by persons coating for their 


For further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 
NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 


TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 
EENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 
Ca 








hepsted.cciu ee 
DENMARK Capt. Thomson......... nett “ 
PENNSYLVANIA. ....Capt. Lewis............. 2872 « 
VIRGINIA............Capt. Prowse........+0+ 2,876 


aeaves Pier 47 North River, every Saturday, at 12 o’clock M. 
‘The sige of all these Steamships admits of very spacious Stat? 
Booms, opening directly into the Saloon; the accommodatioms 
“< Sis a cecarpeed ron each ship, free of change, Tickets 

n urgeon on Pp, free ckels 
are issued in this country to parties wishing to prepay the pas- 
of of their friends from Liverpool or Queenstown ireland) for 

payaple here in — 
Dratts issued at the lowest rates of Exchange, for any amount, 
payable at any Bank in Great Britaim and Ireiand. 
from New York to Queenstown or Liverpool— 

CABIN, $100 Currency; 81 EERAGE, $25, Currency. 

- For o ht or Cabin passage apply * _ deny emg: or THE Com- 

ANY, roadway ; and for steerage ets at the Passage Oflice 
of the Company, 27 Broadway. 


F. W, J. HURST, Manager. 


TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
AND FOREIGN BXCHANGB OFFICE, 

80 South Street and 23 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Waexty Ling or Stzamens To anv From 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 

AT REDUCED RATES, 

AND FROM 
LIVERPVOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSOCOTT’S CELEBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS 
AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES. 

DRAFTS for £1 and u ble i f 
prin se frcnd, ‘or ths Goutal ot aro an nage 
obtained atlowest rates. For further particulars apply to 

TAPSCUTT BROTHERS, & CO., 


86 South St. or 23 Broadway. N. Y. 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BREMEN, 
via SOUTHAMPTON 








a 5. Renew ae 7 7 ~ 4 \— ay — | Fam LLorp run 
we ew Yor remen, ithampton, - 
ing the United States Mail.” a ee 
FROM BREMEN—EVERY SATURDAY. 
FROM SOUTHAMPTUN,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW YORK,—EVERY THURSDAY. 


Price of Passage Fnom New York To Bremen, Lonpon, 
Ha and First Cal $120 ; Second Cabin, 
$72; rage, $35.  Yrom Bremen to Nsw Yous—First Ca- 
bin, $1995 a Cabin, $72; Steerage, $40, Of passage 
pe 

vessels take freight to London and H fe hich 
through bills of lading are sigued. mm & wl 


An experienced surgeon is attached to each vessel. 
All letters must pass through the Post office. 
tay" No Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 


Bilis of Lading wil) Itively not be delivered goods 
eared at the Custom House. = = 


taken to Ha Southam 
A Ay eey For Seight or vemage = 7 Aue er 
t OBLRIOBS & Co. 68 Broad Street. 


FOR SAVANNAH, CA. 
BLACE STAR (INDEPENDENT) 
EVERY SATURDAY. 
Freight at the Reduced Rates. 
WHE FIRST CLASS STEAMSHIPS 


HUNTSVILLE, ...........-.-+- Isaac Crowell, commander. 
Leaves SATURDAY, April 25th, at 3 o’clock P.M. 
MONTGOMERY ..............- Thomas Lyon, commander. 


Leaves SATURDAY, May 2, at 3 o’clock P.M. 

For freight or passage, having elegant accommodations, apply 
to . aE OWDEN, Agent, 93 West BL 

OCTAVUS COHEN & CO., Agents, Savannah. 

Through passage tickets given over the Central R. R. of 
Georgia and Atlantic and Gulf R. R., Florida, to all points in the 
interior, at lower rates than any other line. 











EXCELSIOR IRON WC 
ESTABLISHED 1839. 
Poot of 34th Street, Hast River. 
GEO. BR, JACKSON BURNET & CO. 


CASTINGS 
of every description. 


00/ COLUMNS, GIRDERS, and also 


TRON RAILINGS, 
and all kinds of 
WROUGHT AND CAST IRON WORE 
for Building and other purposes. 
CREST RAILINGS FOR ROOFS. 
Office, 201 Centre Street, 
Cor. of Howard, New York. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Depot foot of Chambers St., Pavonia Ferry: 


800 A.M. Day Express, for Rochester, Buffalo, Salamanca, 

Dunkirk, and all pointe West and South. ~ 

8.30 A.M. we T Daily, for Otisville and intermediate Sta- 
DI 


ions. 

10,00 A.M. ress Mail, Baffalo, Salamanca, Dunkirk, and al 
S nts West and Bouth. 

8.30 P.M. ay Train, for Middletown and intermediate Stations, 

4.30.P.M. Way Exp stopping at Sterling’s Janction, Turn- 
er’s, and all Stations west of Turner’s, to Fort Jervis, 





Buffalo, 
ts South and West. 
.M. fern and intermediate Stations. 
-M. Night arene, Daily, for Rochester, Buffalo, Sala- 
Dunkirk and all points West and South. By 


manca, 
this Train Sleeping eo Will run through to Cin- 
cinnati witbout charge. 

8.00 P.M. Emigrant Train, Daily, for the West. 


Also Way Trains for Boiling Spring, Passaic and Paterson at 
6.45 and 9.15 A.M., 42.00 M., and 1.45, 4.00, 6.45 and 11.00 P.M.— 
On Wednesday nights a Theatre Train at 12.00 e’clock, for Suffern 
and intermediate Stations, 


Sunpay Trams —8.30 A.M. Way Train for Otisville—12.00 M 
and 3.30 P.M. for Paterson—6.30 P.M. Night Express, for Dankirk 
Buffalo, Rochester, Salamanca and all points West and South— 
8.00 P.M., Emigrant and Way Train—11.00 P.M. for Paterson and 
Port Jervis. 

Express Trains run through to Salamanca. Dunkirk and But- 
falo without change of Coaches, and in direct connectinn with 
al) Southern and Western Linea. 

Ferteoty Ventilated and Luxurious Sleeping Coaches accom- 
pany all Night Trains. 

Tickets can be obtained at the Company’s offices—241 Broad- 
way—Depot foot of Chambers 8t., New York, and Leng Dock 


Depot, Jersey City. 
Pw. R. bakk, H. RIDDL 
Gen’l Pass. 


E, 
Ag’t. Gen’l Bup’t. 
An Illustrated Guide to the principal suburban places on the 
Live of the Eastern Division of this Railway has been pi 5 
and can be obtained at the office of the Company, free of c’ 2, 
by those wishing to mally examine the region referred 
with the view of settlement. 


ELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE. 

THE BEST AND MOST PLEASING TOOTH-WASH for 
CLEANSING, P ERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH, 
and STRENGTHENING the GUMS, and giving a SWEET FRA- 
GRANCE to the Breath. 


Prepared only by 
DELLUC & CO., 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 
No, 635 Broadway, New York. 
CAUTION. 


Being desirons of protecting our it and the public 
= a@ new and Sapam —- offered to them under a 
similar name, we wo request them to closely observe that the 

get DELLUC'’S EAU ANGELIQUE, . ad 


aaaaeertated WEDDING Ca 
588 or 872 BROADWAY. 

















IMBRED) 
ERE NEW WEDDING CARD ENVELOP 
S88 or 872 BROADWAY. 


(Gy nasakbe's—-uoncenaMe SUPERBLY ILLUMINATED 
588 or 872 BROADWAY. 
L150,000,000 


Sterling, in —~_ Estates, remain unclaimed in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. in many cases as far back as 1600. Fee to searck 








for any name, $2 00. traced, Wills 
All letters —*, be pre-paid. UN & CO., Unclaimed Money 





and Estates Registry [containi: wards of 90,000 names 
]8'Prince ef Wales Road, glad. * H. 


aotdon, 


FINANCIAL. 





FISK AND. HATCH, 
- BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 


.COVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. & Nassau Street, 
BUY AND SELL AT MARKET RATES, 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
oF 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
and give especial attention to the conversion of 
SEVEN-THIRTY NOTES 
INTO THE 
NEW FIVE-TWENTY BONDS OF 1865 AND 1867. 


Holders of the Sixes of 1881, and Five-twenty Bonds of 1862, 
and May 1, 1865, may now realise a liberal difference by exchang- 
ing them for the new 5 20s of 1865-7. We are prepared to make 
these exchanges upon the most favourable terms. 

Deposits received and collections made. 


PISK & HATCH, No. & Nassau Street. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral. 


For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, such as Coughs, 
Colds, Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
and Consumption. 








Probably never before in the whole history of medicine, has 
anything won so widely and so deeply upon the confidence of 
mankind, as this excellent remedy for ‘pul 'y plaint 
Through a long series of years, and among most of the races of 
men it has risen higher and higher in their estimation, as it bas 
become better known. Its uniform character and power to cure 
the various affections of the lungs and throat, have made it known 
as a reliable protector against them. While adapted to milder 
forms of disease and to young children, it is at the same time the 
most effectual remedy that can be given for incipient consump- 
tion, and the dangerous affections Of the throat and lungs. Asa 
provision against sudden attacks of Croup, it should be kept 
on hand in every family, and indeed as all are sometimes subject 
to colds and coughs, all shoula be provided with this antidote for 
th 


em. 

Although settled Consumption is thought incurable, still 
great numbers of cases where the disease seemed settled, have 
been completely cured, and the patient restored to sound health 
by the Cherry Pectoral. 5So complete is its mastery over 
the disorders ef the Lungs and Throat, that the most obstinate of 
them yield to it. When no else could reach them, under the 


She: toral they subside and " 
yy Ry Public ‘s ak yo protection 


Asthma is always relieved aud often wholly cured by it. 

Bronchitis is gevera!ly cured by taking the Cherry Pec. 
toral in small and frequent doses. 

8o generally are its virtues known that we need not publish the 
certificates of them here, or do more than assure the public that 
its qualities are fully maintained. 


Ayer’s Ague Cure, 


Por Fever and Ague, Intermittent Fever, Chill Fever, 
Remittent Fever, Dumb Ague Periodical or Bili- 
ous Fever, &c., and indeed all the affec- 
tions which arise from malarious, 
marsh, cr miasmatic poisons. 

As its name implies, it does Cure, and does not fail. Con- 
taining neither Arsenic, Quinine, Bismuth, Zinc, nor any other 
mineral or poisonous substance whatever, it in nowise injures 
any patient. The number and importance of its cures in the ague 
districts, are literally yo account, and we believe withouta 

lel in the history of Ague medicine. Our pride is gratified 
by the acknowledgments we receive of the radical cures effected 
im obstinate cases, and where other remedies had wholly failed. 

Unacclimated me resident in, or travelling through 
Sy 1 ties, will be protected by taking the Ague 
Cure . . 

For Liver Complaiats, arising from torpidity of the Li- 
ver, i. is an excellent remedy, stimulating the Liver into healthy 
activity. 

For Binious Disorders and Liver Complaints, it is an excellent 
remedy, producing many truly remarkable cures, where other 
medicines had failed. 

Prepared by DR. J.C, AYER & O0O., Practica and 
a a, Lowell, Mass., and sold all round 

orld. 


Price $1 00 per Bottle. 
Sold by all Druggists everywhere. 


ONE OUNCE OF COLD WILL BE CIVEN 
for every ounce of adulteration found in B. T. Bassirtr’s Lion 
Corres. This Coffee is roasted, ground, and sealed hermetically, 
under letters patent from the United States Government. All 
the aroma is saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appear- 
ance. Every family should use it, as it is fifteen to twenty per 
cent. stronger than other pure Coffee. One can in every twenty 
contains a one dollar greenback. For'sale everywhere. If your 
grocer does not keep the Coffee, and will not get it for you, send 
your orders direct to the factory. 








B. T. BABBITT, 
Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington 8t., 
New York. 





HOLLOWAYW’S PILLS aftp OINTMENT.— 
— I. of My o1 ” areno more. The 
olloway’s tment dispensed o 
k hich tl. the lite of the it. 

of the kn + — y er ° patien 


H 





the medicating action ot the Ointm sand thie vee apened 
ent, ives 

Sete Con. The salve the oa. 4 

it the system. The Pills purify the blood 
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Calum, non animum, mutant, gus trans mare currunt. 
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Literature. 


REQUIEM ATERNAM. 
ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND. 
By the late Hon. Thomas D'Arcy McGee. 


Lt 

St. Victor's Day,” a day of woe, 

The bier that bore our Dead went slow 

And silent, sliding o’er the spow— 
Miserere, Domine / 


1. 
With Villa Maria’s faithful dead, 
Among the Just we made his bed, 
The cross he loved to shield his head, 
Miserere, ine! 


mI. 

The skies may lower, wild storms may rave 

Above vur comrade’s mountain grave, 

That cross is mighty still to saye— 
Miserere, ine / 


Iv. 
Deaf to the calls of Love and Care— 
= bears no — be ——— 
ht can avail him now but prayer, 
_~ Miserere, Domine !; _ 


v. 

To such a heart who could refuse 

Just payment of all burial dues, 

Of Holy Church the right and use? 
Miserere, Domine ! 


vi. 
Right solemnly the Mass was said, 
While burned the tapers round the Dead, 
And manly tears like rain were shed, 
Miserere, Domine ! 


vu. 

No more Saint Patrick’s aisles prolong 

The burden of his funeral song, 

His noiseless Night must now be long, 
Miserere, Domine ! 


vu. 
Up from the depths we heard arise 
A prayer of pity to the skies, 
To Him who dooms, or justifies, 
Miserere, Domine ! 
1x. 
Down from the skies we heard descend 
The —— the Psalmist penned, 
The benedictions without end, 
Miserere, Domine ! 


x. 

Mighty our Holy Church’s will 

To shield her parting sovls from il), 

Jealous of Death ! she guards them still, 
Miserere, Domine ! 


x. 
The dearest Friend will turn away, 
And leave the clay to keep the clay 
Ever apd ever She will stay— 
Miiserere, i 


x1. 
When for us sinners, at our need, 
That Mother’s voice is raised to plead, 
The frontier hosts of Heaven take heed, 
Miserere, Domine ! 


xItI. 
Mother of Love! Mother of Fear! 
Oe ee tes Se conetions bee 
we bring thy su 
Miserere, Domine ! : 


xIv. 
His flaming heart is still for aye, 
That held fast by the clemency, 
Ob look on him with loving eye, 
Miserere, Domine ! 

xv. 
His faith was as the tested gold, 
His Hope assured, not over bold, 
His — past count, at 





‘iserere, Domine 


. xvI. 
Well ma: gtieve who laid him there, 
Where all os ual— Where ?* 
tcan a m now but r, 
Miserere, Domine ! _ 
xvi. 
a pent tg: Baym en 
truth, thy trust, chivalry, 
ba tino~s0 waty ep tes ond toh 
, Domine | 
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“SOTTO L'USBERGO DEL SENTIRSI PURO.” 
BY THOMAS W. PARSONS. 


Brush not the floor where my lady bath trod, 
Lest one light sign of her foot you mar, 

For where she walks, in the spring, on the sod, 
There, I have noticed, most violets are. 


Tonch not her work, vor her book—nor a thing 
Toat her exquisite finger bath only pressed, 
Bat fan the dust off with a plume that the wing 

Oi a ring-dove let fall, on his way to his nest. 


I think the sun stops, if a moment she stand, 
In the morn, sometimes, at her Father's door, 
And the brook where she may have dipt her hand 
Runs purer to me than it did before. 


How I dare to speak to her scarce I can guess, 

But the courage comes, for she makes me strong ; 
What is in my heart? is it love? O yes— 

But a loye with worship that knows no wrong. 


bey - il of “ J know - ~ 
ay, 
As Re her Seeman, . 
Had I low thought, she would look it away. 


THE FRENCH IN IRELAND. 





other parts of Ireland. 


expected vessels. 


natured bishop was entertaining three or four of the 
and two officers of carbineers, from Ballina, at the cas 


canting into the 


when suddenly the door flew open, and a terrified m 


hundred of them were within a mile of the town. 


ed to meet the Freaoch ad 
drums beating sbarp, fierce, and quick. 
yeomen were struck dead, and the rest act 


liged to surrender to 


He stood fire well, was wounded by a 6 
of the last to retreat into the castle. 


geveral and staff of seventy 
and demanded to see Monsieur |’Evéque. 


sallow with the recent vo" and the fatigues 
paigns of Italy and the Rhine. 
winter before, many of them had 





fall of ardent coura T had 
fore from Rochelle, and had tried wpenesenalip to 


get footing. 


desperate Vendean war, was sanguine of success. 
fri, 


flag would wave 


energy. 


He even 
bish 
by 
sand more on board ship were ready at Brest, under 





On the morning of the 22nd of August, 1798, the town of 
Killala, a seaport facing a large inlet of the Atlantic in the 
county of Mayo, was startled by the appearance in the bay qf 
three frigatee, showing English colours. The arrival of Eng- 
lish cruisers seemed especially unaccountable, as the province 
(Connaught) was then quiet, although rebellion was raging in 


Mr. Kirkwood, a magistrate, who commanded the local yeo- 
mangy, though not much alarmed, kept his corps of thirty horse- 
men under arms at the castle, the residence of Dr. Stock, Bishop 
of Killala; and so did Lieutenant Sills, of the Prince of 
Wales’s Fencibles, his twenty militia-men from Ballina, a 
place seven miles and a half distant. Two sons of the Bishop, 
to see the English men-of-war, threw themselves into a 
boat with the port-surveyor, and pulled off at once to the un- 


he next day was the visitation of the dioceses of Killala 
and Achonry (secs now abolished), and the sensible and oe 
er 


The ladies of the family—the bishop’s wife, bis sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Cope, and eleven children—bari just retired to the draw- 
ing-room. The Bishop and his friends had drawn closer 
round the claret; the pleasant »{ter-giow of a summer even- 
ing was gleaming on the ruby of the wine; the Atlantic de- 
boy Ae crimson as a bowl of Burgundy; 


essenger 
informed the biebop that the French had come, and so 
Humbert (Hoche’s second in command at* Bantry Bay in 
1796) had, indeed, disembarked with one thousand and ninety | also 
The carbineer officers instantly leaped on their horses 
and dashed off to carry the news to Bellina. Lieutenant Bills 
resolved to fight, and mustered bis fifty yeomen and fencibles 
at the casile gate. The men then marcbed into the main 
street, which stands at right angles to the castle, and prepar- 
guard, which came on in a 
dark mass of blue and scarlet and sour sallow faces; the | ambuecade 
a.moment two 
leaving Captain 
Kirkwood alone to stand fifty shots before he was taken. 
Lieutenant Sills, retreating into the castle, was soon after ob- 
General Humbert, who sent him away 

the next day to the ships to be taken to France, because he 
wasan Englishman. Nineteen of the yeomen were also se- 
cured by the French, and closely imprisoned in the bishop's 
drawing-room. One of the bishop’s guests, the Reverend Dr. 
Thomas Ellison, of Castlebar, baving jormerly been an officer, 
could not resist the sound of the drum, and at the approach 
of the French shouldered a musket and joined the yeomen. 
nt ball, and was one 
he worthy bishop re- 
tired into his garden to collect his mind while the firing went 
on, and succeeded in the attempt by the time the Freneb 
officers reached the castle yard 


The French soldiers were, except the grenadiers, generally 
short men ; their clothes were sbabby, their faces pale and 
of the cam- 
At the siege of Mentz, the 


t ve 
to cally aabeatany 00 ung thay ware Buena tetdice, to bo eune 
tbat they were temperate. intelligent, self-reliant, patient, and 
started eighteen days be- 
land in 
Donegal, where a succeeding expedition afterwards failed to 


General Humbert, who had distinguished himself in the 
Ten more 
gates and three thousand men would soon be off the coast. 
Ireland would be a free and heppy nation, under the protec- 
tion of France, within a month. A Directory was immedi- 
ately to be set up in Connaught. The tricolour and the green 
her, and scare the English lion. Hum- 
bert was an ignorant maa of low origin, who had forced his 
way a the ranks by prompt decision and by physical 

is passions were furious, his manner marked by 
4 roughness and violevce that was only assumed to carry out 
his own purposes. He was tall and well made, and in the 


and all his people would be treated with respectful attention. 
a person of the ability and consequence of the 

would serve himself, and help to liberate his country, 
ning the new Directorate. The main army, under Gen- 
eral Kilmaine, numbered ten thousand men, and three thou- 


General 
Hardy. Nothing but what was absolutely necessary for sup- 


port was to be tagen by the French troops. The evening was 
spent in orders for the disembarkation of the 
men, arrangements for their quartets. The 



























That evening Humbert examined his prisoner, Captain 
Kirkwood, as to what sup; could be drawn from the town 
to assist the republicans in their march forward. Mr. Kirk- 
wood replied, with such frankness and candour, that the 
French general liberated him on parole. His invalid wife, 
however, flying to the mountains, Kirkwood broke his parole 
to join ber, and, after hiding for some days in the sea-coast 
caves of Errie, obtained permission to return to Killala, and 
found half the oats, salt, and iron in his stores removed by the 
angry French, and his dwelling-house almost a wreck. 

he bishop's diniog-room, on the evening of the landing, 
half an hour before the scene of tranquil teativity, was soon 
turned into @ noisy guard-room crowded with gesticulating 
French soldiers dragging in leather valises and cases of am- 
munition, and with prisoners being examined by savage-look- 
ing republican officers, while in one corner a ently looking 
grenadier — was having a severe wound dressed by a 
assistant. Three hundred soldiers swore and 


his pantry. Not at 
, or —— ° 

all. The yaa were locked in the draw- 
middle floor. Two bed-chambers adjoining 
the general and his principal officers. The 
and three were reserved 
—_ on one occa- 
that occasion 

ot their vic- 


month and one old lady past eighty, who was -rid, 
and believed to be at the polat of death, gathered strength 
trom despair, contrived to work their way to the top of 
the house. Chairs were placed round the lobby of attic 
story, on which the family, with some of their principal ac- 
quaintance, without a thought of repose for the 
whole night. Indeed the leaden hand of sleep could not have 


Fe 
i 
Z 
4 


an 

dren for shelter to the castle ; the Reverend Robert Nixon, 

curate of the parisb, and the Reverend Mr. Little, of Lachan, 

t the same asylum with the bishop, his eleven child- 
i 


guard, to watch the enemy’s reconnoitrers. A shot from this 

proved fatal to a brave young clergyman, the Rev- 
erend George Fortescue (nephew of Lord Claremont), who 
hed put himeelf at the bead of a party of observation from 
Ballina. That town at once fell into the hands of the French, 
the carbineers, the yeomanry—all but one fat lezy fellow, who 
was caught in bed—taking to their heels with great unanimity. 
Humbert returned to Killala in triumph in poor Mr. Fortes- 
cue’s two-borse curricle, with the fat yeoman (looking like a 
seal just awake) by his side in full uviform. Several bun- 
dreds of rebel peasants, recruits, rent the air with their accla- 
mations. A green flag, with the inscription “ Erin go VW 
was pow mounted over the castie gate as a rallying standard 
for the pikemen, to whom arms, clothing, and ammunition 
were to be at once distributed. Ready money would arrive 
in the very first ships from France. In the mean time goods 
brought in voluntarily were to be paid for by drafts on the 
future Irish Directory. For the first three days the French 
comwissary of stores spent his whole time in writing these 
valuable documents, but at last he began to treat the matier 
as a joke, and the people soon learned to consider it in that 
light also. Other were, however, more 


It 


applicants, 

per ae hey - 

stockings; to the last arms only were given—in all, about five 

thousand five Guatees ctend, Conseding 00 Punts reckoning. 

Ee ogy om Snag eden oo age Log bn apes yao 

good; the 
, 


fewer 
than ~~ ony ty oy — —— fast 
towards count: : men and bogcut- 

y omneed J mes washed, and pow- 
French soldiers watched with droli contempt 
the avidity with which the Irish recruits fell on their allow- 


vigour of life. His small sleepy eyes, languid with watching, | the menaces of friends and the dread of rumoured 

cast side insidious glances, like those of a caj, and gave | O: The bishop paints quite a Hogar- 

a forbidding look of distrust to his physiognomy. thian picture of the vanity and raw, hot- 
The bishop being a travelled man, spoke French, and | blooded levies : 

General Humbert told him to be under no apprebension. He| “The coxcombry of the y clowns in their new dress ; 


the mixture of humour and contempt in the countenances 
of the French, employed in making puppies of them ; the haste 
of the undressed to be as fine as their neighbours, casting 
away their old clothes long before it came to their turn to re- 
ceive the new ; above all, the merry activity of a handsome 
young fellow, a marine officer, whose business it was to con- 
summate the rani 
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provoking to mirth presented itself to your view, if you fol- 
lowed the new soldiers after they had received their arms and 
cartridges, and observed their manner of using them. It was 
common with them to put in their cartridges at the wrong 
end; andjwhen they stuck in the passage (as they often did), 
the inverted barrel was set to work against the ground till it 
was bent and useless, At first they were trusted with balls, 
as well as with powder. But this practice was not repeated. 
after it had gone near costing his life to General Humbert, 
As be was standing at an open window in the castle, the gene- 
ral heard a ball whistle by his ear, discharged by an awkward 
recruit in the yard below, whom he instartly punished with 
ap unmerciful caning.” 

The young soldiers were especially fond of shooting the 
ravens (that, since the civil w&r, owing to the number of un- 
buried bodies, had increased in the devastated parts of Ire- 
land) for their quills. 

The French now required boats at once, to transport the 
artillery and stores from their ships, and carts and horses to 
bring from the shore to the town. High prices were 
offered, but the fishermen and carmen did not respond. The 
bishop was then applied to; but he said that he was a new 
comer, and, moreover, bad no authority, civil or personal, in 
the town. Humbert replied that he was the principal inha- 
bitant, Kirkwood the magistrate having fled and broken his 
parole, and he must and should procure a supply of boats and 
carts, and that in twenty-four hours. 

Next morning, when neither boat nor car appeared, Hum- 
bert became furious. He poured forth a torrent of vulgar abuse, 
roared, stamped, laid his hand frequently ‘on a scimitar that 
battered the ground, presented a pistol at the bishop's eldest 
son, and at last told the bishop himself that he would make 
him sensible he was not to-be trifled with, for he should pun- 
ist his disobedience by sending him instantly to France. Or- 
ders to this effect were given on the spot to an officer, who 
delivered the bishop in charge to a corporal’s guard, only al- 
lowing him time to put on his hat. The inhabitants stared in 
silence, as they saw their bishop conducted on foot through 
the town. The French soldiers marched him at a good pace 
along the road that led to the ships, and seemed to have re- 
ceived orders not to answer any of his questions. 

Their pretended ferocity was only a ruse de guerre. Half 
a mile from town the general sent an express to call back the 
bishop, and the French officers loaded him with apologies for 
their hasty but good-natured chief. Humbert himself received 
him on the castle stairs, and pleaded the necessity of the oc- 
casion. The fishermen and boatmen, alarmed for their good 
bishop, had already appeared. 

Though the enemy was full of professions, and took no- 
thing with them but what was absolutely necessary for the 
field, they nearty ruined the poor bishop. They burned thirty 
tons of his coal in one month, besides setting the kitchen chim- 
ney several times on fire with their ragouts, They drove away 
his nine horses, and six more belonging to bis guests, They 
consumed his corn, potatoes, and cattle, before they touched 
those of any one else. They emptied his well-filled cellar and 
larder in three days. They carried off his cars, carts, ‘and 
Wwaggons, 80 that the worthy prelate computed his loss in 
thirty days only, at six hundred pounds. 

while, the enemy’s main body, under Kilmaine, had 
landed, and bad scarcely began their march, when a flag of 
truce arrived from Castlebar, carried by Captain Grey of the 
carbineers. He came, under pretence of inquiry for an officer 
wounded at Ballina, to discover the strength of the enemy. 
He privately told the bishop that a force three times Hum- 
bert's number waited at Castlebar to give a good account of 


enemy. 

Everywhere before the French advance fluttered the im- 
pudent proclamation of General Kilmaine. In this caricature 
of republican aggression he said that a band of heroes had 
come to liberate the Irish from the hands of tyrants, to teach 
them the arts of war, and to despise the “ low pursuits of toil 
and iadustry.” “ We have made,” said the gasconader, “ all 
the nations we have conquered happy by arresting their pro- 
perty, by applying it to the common cause, and consecrating 
it to the champions of liberty. Property is a common right 
belonging to the valour that seizes it.” (Could Canning have 
written a more bitter parody than this of intolerant and fana- 
tical republicanism’) “We have always destroyed the un- 
aspiring tranquillity of Switzerland, and the wealth, the 
power, and the bigotry of Italy are no more.” The procla- 
mation ended by imploring the Irish to cast off the bondage of 
religion, and to put down “that grand impos‘or, the Pope.” 
The Irish were to “ fly to the French standard, and enjoy at 
once tbe blessings of French fraternity.” 

The French entered Ballina with about nine huodred bayo- 
nets and two thousand pikes. 

The omens that greeted them were not favourable. No 
disaffected Protestants joined the tricolour, no well-to-do per- 
sons of avy kind. On a tree, in a conspicuous place, hung a 
rebel agent, executed for having a French commiasion in his 
pocket. The French officers embraced the unconscious ras- 
cal, “ bedewed the body with tears of sympathetic civism,” 
exposed the corpse in the streets to excite the populace against 
the loyalists; and, after that, carried the dead body to the 
Roman Catholic chapel to lie in state surrounded by lighted 
candies, as that of a hero, a patriot, and a martyr. 

In the mean time, Lake and Cornwallis were roused and in 
earnest, There were two roads (now disused) leading from 
Ballina to Castlebar. The lower road, by the east of hb 
Conn, passes through Foxford and crosses the river Moy, a 
deep wide river, by a long narrow bridge. This road was 
eae by General Taylor with the Kerry ment, two 

alion epee. me aos: —< the —— and some yeo- 

manry cavalry. Thev e of Barnageeragh, 
rupping wortwend of Lough Gunns wes one idered imp 
cable, and thereiore left open. Humbert leaped at the chance ; 
he pretended to go by Foxford, then dashed at the and 
all but surprised the unsuspecting English. An accident pre- 
vented the surprise. A smail farmer, up at three to visit the 
cattle on his mountain-farm, ovserved a strong column of men 
dressed in dark blue winding towards the-pass. He instantly 
galloped to Castlebar and woke up the garrison. General 
Trench rode out towards the pass, but his escort being fired 
on by the French advanced guard, he rode back to call out 
his forces and form them on a range of rocky heights north of 
the town, commanding a rising — one thousand yards 
distant, which Humbert must of necessity cross. The blue 
and the scarlet were to meet again upon a new battle-field. It 
was too late now to occupy the pass that Humbert could ne- 
ver bave forced if it had beea held only by a single compan 
The pikemen were already ballooing and tossing their rele 
weapons, that thirsted for lish Protestant blood ; but Hum- 
bert did not believe in pikes ageinst muskets. 

The royalists were in two lines on the heights; first the 


=“ 





Kilkenny militis, some of the 6th, and a party of the Prince 

of Wales's fencibies. In the second linejwere the Fraser fen- 

cibles and the ——— yeomanry. In a valleyin the rear | assail 
the Longford militia in reserve The 


wore four companies o! 


cavalry, a part of the 6th Dr m Guards and the 1st Fen- 
cibles, were ia the rear of the first line; the artillery were 4 
little in advance, two curricle gung on the right of the road, 
and to the left two battalion guns of the Kilkenny militia. 

At eight o’clock the tricolour showed, and the French drums 
beat loud, as Humbert’s men came on in a close driving 
column, covered by a clump of rebels roughly dressed in 
French uniform, sent forward with the agreeable objeet to 
themselves of drawing the first heat of the artillery fire. To 
the swarms of noisy pikemen in bis rear, Humbert—already 
sick of his wild allies, and their superstition, treachery, gree- 
diness, and cruelty—paid no attention whatever. But woe 
betide the Kilkenny and Longford men if they were once 
broken and the pikes came down among them. 

The royalist guns were coolly and cleverly served. The 
first round shot from Captain Shortall’s six-pounder plumped 
full into the head of the advancing Freach column and broke 
it into two parts. Humbert drew his column back and re- 
formed. Again the bydra head appeared over the ridge, and 
a second shot the column in the old wound. Fifty 
brave Frenchmen then ran forward and got under cover of a 
house, but the rest retired again to re-form. The first blood 
was decidedly for the ; 80 far so L 

Five minutes’ lull and the i column again 
crossed the ridge, driving cattle before them to blunt the can- 
nonade. This was an old wild Irish and trick. 
But, again repulsed, Humbert at once changed His tactics, and 
deployed rapidly from his centre with open files, until he had 
formed lines, mostly in rank entire, nearly to the 
English position. The skill and rapidity of these manceuvres 
of veteran the mere militia regiments. They 
began firing uselessly at a harmless distance. The French, 
encouraged by this alarm, ran forward en tirailleur, seized 
pe gang and extended with great rapidity to outflank the 
royalist line. 

Tn war, the man first frightened is first beaten. The militia 
wavered along its whole length, then fell back, leaving the 
cannon unprotected. The regular troops fled pell-mell to the 
town. A few of the Longford men were rallied, and fired 
from stone wall to stone wall to check the advance of the 
enemy, and afterwards on the Bridge of Castlebar, to protect 
acurricle gun, there still served by artillerymen. This 
party of brave men suffered ry for they were galled by 
a cross fire from two roads and from the houses on either 
side. The men often fell back and were rallied by their offi- 
cers. At length, nearly all the artillerymen being shot, the 
gun became silent, and a body of French huasars dashed for- 
ward at the charge, but were repulsed. The staunch men re- 
treated, having lost two officers and half their number. 

The French were as brave, and still more daring. Ten of 
their hussars hung on the rear of the fugitives, and, capturing 
& gun, were about to turn iton the runaways, when a large 
number of Lord Roden’s “ fox-hunters ” charged back, killed 
five, and drove off the rest. The place where these hussars 
were buried is still called French Hill. The carbineers fied 
with such extravagant baste that they achieved the sixty- 
three miles between Castlebar and Athlone in twenty-seven 
hours. The French took fourteen guns. The Royalists lost 









The Earl of Roden and Colonel Crawford, then sounding a rec 


i t 
trumpet, rode up to the French advance guafd, and desired for 
them to surrender, to save any more effusion of blood. Hum- — 
bert requiring an hour to think over it, and still retreat- wih 
ing, Lord Roden ordered advance ; the first and second 
French brigade then surrendered to about three hundred of nod 
our cavalry. Humbert rallied his grenadiers and chasseurs, pery 
and made prisoners Lord Roden and twenty ot his dragoons, 
who were taking some guns. They were -prisoners exactly © 
fifteen minutes, and during all that time the French officers = 
kept the United Irishmen for having deceived and re 
disappointed them. The fencibles advancing in angry search to o 
for thefr colonel, the seven hundred and forty-eight French as > 
anc ninety-six officers surrendered, or they would have been to ; 
instantly cut to pieces. The French, since their landing at ote 
Killala, had lost two hundred and eighty-eight men. nef 

The revenge taken on the wretched Irish rebels was sav- " the | 
agely cruel. About five hundred were cut down, shot, or or 
hanged during the pursuit round Bailynamuck. They were fi ; 
found by dozens in the fields, drunk or worn-out by Ligue. for 
Wherever they were met, the sabre fell u them. At Car- ne. 
rick-on-Shannon seventeen rebels were hanged at one time bad 
at the door of the court-house, the prisoners compelled e 
to draw lots from the adjutant’s hat—one hun lots, with up, 
death written on seventeen of them. 4 juic 

On the 25th, the sound of cannon and the flame of blazing b 
cabins announced the advance of the royalists upon Killala. bei 
The town became rapidly filled with frightened fugitives from 
Ballina. The rebels made a stand behind some stone walls neg 
on the high ground outside the town. Their fire was ineffec- = 
tive, and they were at once routed and pursued by the Rox- wit 
burgh cavalry. Four hundred of them were cut down in the in 
streets or mown down by the cannon on the sea-shore. One rosy 
Protestant gentleman was shot down in his own hall bya 1 
bullet intended fora rebel he was wy exclude, and 18 ¢ 
Colonel Charost narrowly escaped death from the gun of a = 
maddened Highlander who wanted to give no quarter. Ms : 

So ended an irrational and useless insurrection, with the jul 

usual horrible results of more bloodshed and less liberty. 
General Trench instantly pushed detachments into the wild be 
districts of Laggan and Erris, where the rebel’s cabins were au 
burnt by dozens. For years after, however, the mountain aT 
borders of Sligo and Galway were infested by deserters and > 
outlaws, who lived by cattle-stealing, and who hougbed the , , 28 
cattle and burnt the corn-stacks of their enemies. Two of ge 
the most notorious of these robbers, Gibbons and M’Greal by 
(Red James), were at last seized; the former was hanged and i 7 
the latter pardoned. 

On the 27ih of October, in this same year 1798, two French pr 


frigates again entered Killala Bay with two thousand men ; 
intending to operations by burning the town and 
carrying the bishop off to France—as they said, for betraying 
them. Some English cruisers, however, appearing, the Iri- 
gates stood out to sea, and came no more. They were al- 
ready too late, for the Brest squadron had been struck to 
pieces after a long and gallant fight, om the 11th of October, 
off Tory Island, by Sir John Borlase Warren, and there were 








fifty-three men, thirty-four were wounded, and two hundred 
and seventy-nine were taken prisoners. Fifty-three men of 
the Longford militia deserted to the enemy, and, reversin 
their coats, were marched into Killala amid the cheers of the 
delighted rebels. 

A more disgraceful defeat than that of the Royalists at Cas- 
tlebar not even Walcheren or Bergen-op-Zoom exhibited. 
The rebels stormed into the town, mad with delight; but, 
thanks to the French, they committed no cruelties, eager as 
they generally were fer Protestant blood. Almost the on) 
victim was a lion of a Highlander who would not leave bh 
post at the door of the town jail. He shot down five French- 
men; and, while he was loading for the sixth time, a grena- 
dier, beating out his brains, flang him down the steps with 
the sentry-box upon him. 

The garrison of Killala was now ordered to the front, and 
only three French officers, Charost, Boudet, and Ponson, left 
to drill and keep in order two bundred armed rebels. Charost 
was the son of a watchmaker of Paris, and had been a planter 
at St. Domingo. He was a vigorous portly man, with a pleas- 
ing expression of face, and great good nature. Boudet was a 
tall, thin, bragging Norman, argumentative and irascible, Pon- 
son a little merry Navarrese, brave, watchful, and indetatiga- 
ble. These men did their best to protect the threatened Pro- 
testants, giving them arms, and keeping up a nightly patrol: 
The mutinous rebels becoming infuriated at the distribution 
of arms, they were given up to guards appointed for each dis- 
trict of the town and neighbourhood. 

General Humbert, writing to Charost, and ordering him 
either to bury the powder which had been left behind, or to 
throw it into = sea, bres barrels — — — a hot- 
bed in the en, and the rest placed in a vault in a 
under the Soomas. On three occasions fires broke ot eed 
the powder, and it was only by the great precautions of the 
excellent bishop that it was eventually saved. 

The rebel officers were y great scoundrels,and kept 
the Protestants of Killala in perpetual alarm by their inso- 
lence and threats. The worst of them was a drunken fellow 
named Bellew, brother of the titular Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Killala. He had fought well among the Russians, and had 
been desperately wounded at the si of Ismail. He was 
quartereu at the house of a merchant, whom he extorted 
money and clothes, and was in the habit of tearing down slips 
of the wall-paper to light his pipe, and was tyrannical and 
unbearable. A.aother of these swaggerers was named O’Don- 
nel, a young farmer and custom-house officer, who vexed the 
bishop by his vulgar forwardness ; but who always did his 
best to keep the peace and to restrain the insurgents. This 
man was afterwards shot by the Eoglish when they retook 
Killala, and Bellew was 


glected, everywhere taking 
the best quarters. Only three drunken and degraded priests 
had yet joined the French, who had lost favour with the peo- 

le by openly deriding both their piety and their superstition. 
None of the gentry had joined them, except two or three lost 
men, sottish and reprobate. The French also especially of- 
fended the peasants by resolutely preventing as much as pos- 
sible the robbery or murder of Protestants. 

The was now nearly played out. Humbert turned 
from Biigo. by Drummahair towards Leitrim, the 
ys nearly at his last move, left behind three 

th mak- 







































ig | to death, but be killed himeelf in prison. 


p d one seventy-four, three vessels of thirty six guns, 
and two of forty; three others escaped. Wolfe Tone, cap- 
tured in one of the French vessels, was tried and con 





JACK ASHORE AND JACK AFLOAT. 


Jack is, of course, Jack Bowline or Jack Halyard, the Jack 
whom we always have in our thoughts when we speak of the 
British sailor, the jolly tar, the odd creature who is supposed 
to be always blessing an eee Se is not, fay oa. 
exposed to the danger of falling chimney-pots ig windy 
weather. Jack has improved and is improving in many of his 
moral and social peculiarities; and yet his life is so strange, 
he is exposed to so much injustice when afloat, and so many 
temptations when ashure, that the public generally would 
welcome any and every amelioration in his condition. The 
true Jack, the seaman of the ro navy, has his wants and 
general circumstances frequently t under notice ir par- 
liament; but Jack Number Two, J of the merchant ser- 
vice, is exposed to a greater number of vicissitudes, some of 
which deserve more public attention than they receive. There 
was very recently a discussion on this subject before the So- 
ciety of Arts, arising out of the reading of a paper by Captain 
Toynbee, in which that officer remarked that, “ up to the pre- 
sent time the sympathies of the nation seem to be with the 
comical sailor, who drinks too much grog, dresses extraordi- 
marily, rolls as he walks, chews tobacco, and takes a coach for 
himself, another for his bat, and another for bis stick—not 
with the steady married sailor, who, on going to sea, must 
leave his wife and family unprotected. In fact, it would seem 
as if the idea that we are descended from monkeys was, in the 
public mind, illustrated by sailors, and that they are not yet 
fit to be treated as human beings.” What with T. P. Cooke's 
virtuous and romantic sailor, and the popular idea of a comical 
sailor, the real hard-working mariner receives less attention 
than is his due. 

The articles of agreement between a merchant seaman and 
a shipowner contain, among other things, a printed dietary ; 
and the cpt both are put to it in a of a 4 

ing-master, who in some respects ment. 

f the ownerjand the captain both behave proper y, Jack gets 
his allowance according to agreement; but otherwise, he 
very powerless to get matters rectified. Commander Dawson 
states that the dietary scale of the mercantile marine is, on 
paper, tully equal to that of the royal navy in quantity, but 
that the quality is not equally attended to. The great want 
is, a small Cap prep a te he ne eng 
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of some, including Edmund Burke, that drew forth—from 
Warren Hastings, it is eaid—the famous epigram, which was 
handed to Burke after he had spoken eloquently and bitterly 
against the accused in Westminster Hall : 


Oft have I wondered that on Irish pont 
No poisonous reptile ever yet was found; 

Nature, though slow, will yet complete her work— 
She saved her venom to create a Burke. 


This case occupied the House of Lords for a period extending 
over three years, and then perished of inanition, without any 
finding being come to. 





BABY-FARMING. 


When certain revelations were made as to the system of 
adopting children which is practised in this metropolis, one 
of our contemporaries took up with the pleasant and roman- 
tic aspect of the case. Ia all civilized countries, it said, there 
have been legal modes of adoption, and it proceeded to quote 
the Roman law on the subject with more than suc- 
cess. Tue picture which it presented to our imaginations was 
that of the rich childless couple looking anxiously for some 
object upon which to fix their unoccupied affections. Unable 
to find any one willing to part with a child, even in the cer- 
tainty of securing for it wealth,a happy home, and parental 
love, they were at last reduced to the necessity of advertising 
in the newspapers. It was almost sad to think that so pro- 
saic a method should be the only one by which the yearning 
heart of benevolence should be able to seek for solace. Yet 
there was something touching in the thought that in the 
dreary columns, between puffs of enterprising tradesmen and 
the more loathsome appeals of quack doctors, there should 
up these pure fouatains of thropy. Ua- 
Uckily, it was rather too to to be true. It is the part 
of the genuine benefactor of his species to hide his own bene- 
Sees Came Paes oat Sad wet let his right hand 
koow what his lett is doing. at the delicacy with which 

shrank from the public gaze seemed 
. It reminded one that, after all, 
there was something ambiguous about a traffic in babies, es- 


ly when the yearning req' 

ry note for its benevolence. The explanation 
the anomaly did not require very profound sagacity. When 
we pay @ man to take a piece of property off our premises, it 
is pretty evident that we consider it to be a nuisance ; and it 
wants little investigation to discover circumstances under 
which other people besides ill-tem old bachelors may 
hold nuisance to be a term inclusive of babies. The ungrate- 
ful way in which babies insist upon dying in excess of the 
oper formule of s as soon as they have found a 
nevolent protector, is another significant circumstance. If 
apy one should cling, in spite of these difficulties, to the plea- 
sant theory of adoption, and rgard it as a merciful system, 
which blesses not only those that give and those that receive, 

but also the third person who is the object of the exch 


ing in their carriages to a certain house “ with a prettily far- 
doctor is fetched, being carried back to thecarriage. Io short, 


disposed to shrink from crime, and indeed calmly inform any 
one who casually comes to ask for information of their inten- 
tions and of their methods ef procedure. It is impossible to 
say, after making allowance for the cases we have noticed, 
what surplus there may remain of babies to be “ adopted,” 
and how many of them fiod that adoption means a considera- 
ble prolongation of life. There is plainiy in existence a thor- 
oughly recognised system, which scarcely affects concealment, 
for avoiding the various inconveniences which accompany the 
birth of a child, by measures varying down to every of 
atrocity. What exact amount of injury is done to mothers 
and children, and how many male and female scoundrels make 
a living out of this iniquitous trade, is a matter upon which 
we have no informativa. 

The difficulty of effectua:ly attacking so infamous a system 
is obvious. I: is one of those abominations which cannot be 
completely suppressed by any system of legislation. Like 
bribery, and all other crimes in which both es have an 
equal interest in concealment, it is very difficult to apply any 
kind of legislative remedy. There will always be women who 
are anxious to avoid the consequences of exposure, and vil- 
lains ready to take advantage of their necessities, and to help 
them, without much regard to the nature of the means em- 
ployed. One thing, however, is evident—namely, that the 
practice, and especially the worst part of it, is very much fa- 
cilitated by the power of freely advertising. It must be rather 
troublesome for these pests of society to establish a good con- 
nexion amongst customers of a superior order. The evil is 
obviously greatest when it extends to those who are not ini- 
tiated by their previous mode,of life in the abominations 
these haunts of — . Left = their pee my — ny 
the most “ respectable” practitiouers might be un to 
access to the more innocent classes. They would be reduced 
to assisting only those persons who, under any conceivable 
circumstances, would be qualified to take care of themselves. 
This difficulty, however, is smoothed over by the agency of 
certain newspapers, which are kind enough to supply names 
and addresses and ai] the intormation necessary for establish- 


knowledge of every family that can read.—Saturday 


——__ > - - 


THE AMERICAN STEAM MAN. 


The Americans, with that curious mixture of grotesque hu- 
mour and business-like capacity which so remarkably distin- 
guishes them, have just invented a Steam Man, which isa 
new sort of locomotive, intended for drawing, on ordinary 
roads, an ordinary phaet dapted for four persons—in other 
words, the American inventor has put a human form and 
face on steam. The human form with which he has endowed 
steam isa very fat form, and the face is a good-humoured 








he had better study the revelations made in the British Medi- 
cal Journal. There is always a difficulty in tracing out the 
mysteries of any trade—a truth which has been exemplified 
in the case of butchers and grocers; but the trade in babies, 
which has not yet found so lofty a place in public opinion, op- 
poses special obstacles to the impartial inquirer. As, how- 
ever, it is a necessary condition that the traders should obtain 
8 certain publicity for one branch of their operations, they in- 
voluntarily give a clue to investigation. lt was only neces- 
sary to visit the houses made kuown in frequent advertise- 
ments, in order to obtain authentic information as to the 
terms upon which the traffic is carried on. The gentlemen 
who have lifted up a corner of the veil under which these 
jy oy are sbrouded ceclare that they have not “ groped 

to tbe darker mysteries of the mure infamous quarters of 
London.” They have confined themselves to the more re- 
spectable branches of the profession—that is, to thé people 
who are sufficiently free from any dread of the consequences 
of their practice to force themselves ostentatiously upon pub- 
lic attention. These persons live in tolerably clean and com- 
fortable houses, have nurses, doctors, and pianofortes on the 
establishment, and hang up framed and glazed “ diplomas” 
in their rooms, setting up a kind of claim to semi-professional 
authority. We must therefore leave it to the imagination of 
those who delight in the mystery of iniquity to dive into the 
lower depths which are hidden deeper beneath the surface of 
society. ifthe persons who have been visited are scareely 
ashamed of their frailties, we may form some rough esti- 
mate of the guilt which would think itself too bad for pub- 
lic notice. 

The general nature of the revelations is simple enough. It 
is not very difficult, for any person who desires it, to suffer a 
temporary eclipse in London. It requires no great skill to 
dip telow the surface for a time, and to be lost ia a crowd 
where no one has time ever to ask after their next neighbours. 
There are a good many ladies whose friends would not be in- 
clined to offer a reward of £500 for their discovery, and would, 
on the whole, be contented with making a few inquiries at the 
hospitals. It is, it seems, a sufficient excuse in a general way 
for a lady to say that she bas been lying insensible some- 
where, without condescendiag into details as to the place, and 
still less as to the cause of the insensibility. Even in a rank 
where such excuses would find a difficuity in passing muster, 
the female imagination is equal to the task of devising ex- 
cuses, which frieads may probably be only too glad to accept 
without any altempt at a woo serps aling of their cohe- 
rence. And in this way the means are provided for the en- 
try into the world of a good many anonymous infants who 
will afford an ample supply for the d ds of benevolent 
adopters. Indeed it seems that a regular tariff is fixed at all 
the more flourishing institutes; and that a child can be 
adopted for £50, or put out to nurse at so much a week. 

* * * Judging rom the after reports, and from many 
well-kaown facts, we should gucas that, on the whole, there 
was a decided glut of babies in the market. Indeed, the 
highly respectable lady in question gives a different account 
of the matter. She says that she has no difficulty in disposing 
ot the babies, because there were “ plenty of respectable peo- 
ple who wanted childrev.” As we should be sorry to cast un- 
deserved imputations even upon an unknown person, we wil! 
assume tbat this particular practitioner takes all the care 
which can be reasonably required ; that she never lets a child 
leave her house without taking every precaution which a mo- 
ther could demand for its receiving an excellent provision for 
life. We cannot, however, believe that the rank and file of 
her profession are exactly the persons to whom one woul 
entrust (be care of a deserted infant. To say nothing of other 
reasons, which may lead the cynical to doubt of their disin- 
teresteu benevolence, it is too plain that they are given to 
practices of eveo less ambiguous atrocity. Tue difficulty is 
evidently avoided in many cases before the birth of the child, 

and without going inte a revolting subject, it is enough to 
quote the statement that ladies are not ecen go- 











face—indeed, he has made this steam man not far from as 
broad as he is long, being only 7 feet 7 inches high, and near- 
ly 6 feet in diameter at tbe waist. Thus this representative 
of steam is au exaggerated Dantel Lambert in figure, of gi- 
tic height, but still more gigaatic girth, a “jolly good fel- 
ow” with a beaming face, d moustache, and such 
huge diameter that he mast take up &lmost as much space, 
even in a forward direction from the carriage he draws, as a 
horse, and be as wide as the carriage itself in breadth. His 
stomach is the furnace where the fuel is consumed; his | 





funne! through which the steam escapes, a steam whistle is 
fixed between his lips, while the safety valve is placed at the 
back of the head—no doubt just where phrenologists put the 
organ of caution—and the “governor balls” are probabl 
also an — to the brain. He is guided, quickened, and 
slackened by a driving ap tus in the phaeton itself, which 
also seems to be provided with a water-tank to supply his 
lungs with water, and a coal-box to feed his stomach with 
coal. He treads the ground like human bipeds, with two feet 
that must be of enormous weight, and his legs are composed 
of an arrangement of iron cranks, springs, screws, &c., which 
move in a fashion resembling human motion, but at a rate far 
surpassing that of man. His inventor claims that he can run 
thirty miles an hour—a mile in two minutee—on a level road ; 
and that he takes 2 feet and a half in each stride, w if 


ute, or about 17 ina single second. His inventor further 
maintains that he can be kept going for a day by an amount 
of coal not exceeding 10d. in value. He is said to be worth 
£60—the price of a very secoud-rate slave—and if 10d. will 
a him at work for a day, his keep, even allowing as much 
again for repairs, cannot be said to be at all dear. No horse 
can be kept at work for £30 a year, in England at least, or 
for very much under twice that sum ; and no horse will work 
for very many hours on many successive days. However, the 
inventor’s own boast of his own steam man is probably not 
worth much as evidence, and his boast does not seem to have 
been tested as yet by any practical criterion. We are not 
now, however, concerned in any degree with the practical 
value of this slave of the phaeton ; but only with the peculiar 
humour which has induced the inventur to give steim this 
human impersonation, as a jolly, fat, good-natured, bustling 
giant. What a curious contrast it seems to the way in which 
the aocient world expressed its awe of the powers of nature! 
Poseidon driving his horses over the waves of the Z.zean Sea 
was ao ay oo —_ gracious owt terrible to the Greeks— 
an im o! ne kuowledge and mysterious power; but 
thea toe cocreta of storm and calm were hidden’ from those 
who conceived it. The power of heat and vapour which 
drives this steam-man over the roads of New Jersey or New 
York is no less marvellous; but as it is no longer a secret, 
and the law thereof is known, the go-ahead American depicts 
itas a jolly, gigantic, “ familiar” of man’s, of the most complai- 
sant, comfoitable, and even yielding disposition, willing not 
Only to lug about his own vast corporation, but to draw three 
or four human beings as well in his train, whithersoever they 
can agree to goin company. We have grown so much at 
home with the marve.ious powers of nature that we have be- 
gun even to chaff thew, to dress them up in a peculiar mas- 
querade, and turn them into “ slaves of the lamp” (or of the 
furnace), even less awiul than the Arabian 
present them as the reverse of awful, as the droll com 
not to say the butts of human ingenuity and indolence. We 
should imagine— without avy special scientilic knowledge of 


practical utility of wheels,and this arrangement of jointed legs 
and feet by which the steam man runs, since even if the latter 
can be made to go as fast, it must surely be subject to indefi- 
nitely more jar and shock and deran friction than the or- 
dinary apparatus of the locomotive. If this be so, the point 
and purpose of the new invention would rather be in the 
an odd human form to steam- 

advantage it would 








nished parlour,” and after a short interval, during which the} by 
it is plain that in some of these houses the keepers are not | fat, 


ing communication, so that the luxury is brought within the had been 


ungs 
are the boiler where the steam is generated; his hat is the p< doy 


true, means that he can take above 1,000 such strides a min-| Man 


enii; nay, to re-| marble 


the subject—that there can be no comparison between the | Louis. 


The Yankee humour must have been more fascinated 
thateven the keen Yankee sense of interest was 
mas A ek gle PR Ly 
more more and runp mee 
but swiftly at its master’s bidding, was the conception w 
must, we think, have taken oo of ony soup 3 
mechanical advantage that could have haunted its author’s 


win the hemenr AA the idea, on te very onpedte f 
jatrous, rat! @ reverse—cynical, and representative 
the state of mind which has got all nature beneath its feet— 
seems to us a false one. It may be pape ny a 
the ancient conception of Vulcan, who was always 

48 at once awkward, limping, and good-natured, with an im- 
mense stupidity of his own in relation to all human affairs, 
in spite of his wonderful skill as an artificer in metal. But 
any anology between the modern conception of the Steam- 
power the ancient conception of the god of the furnace, 
should not exist even for a humourist. There is a real foun- 
dation in character*for the notion that great mechanicians 
who are always dealing with contrivances for prod’ 
specific mechanical are at once awkward and 
humoured when they enter the ney | unknown world 
of moral diplomacy. They are y too happy and satis- 
fied, too conscious of useful exertion and of visible result for 
that exertion, to be subtle or cynical; and yet the 

of means to ends to which they are accustomed is so utter! 
useless in society, that they are embarrassed in their - 
humour, and constantly aware that they are dealing with tools 
the use of which they do not understand. That is the secret, 
we fancy, of the clumsy gait and guod-natured stupidity attri- 
buted by the Greeks to Hepbestus, and copiéd by the Romans 
as the attributes of Vulcan. But when a modern humourist 


the 
excited by it. 


of | comes to ify the ag apt vty there is a grotesqueness 


certainly, but no subtlety, in giving it a human expression at 
all more, this -natured air and comfortable em- 
bonpoint of figure. ‘Ihe Steam-power is not intelligent, it is 
not inventive, it is not beneficent, it is not malignant, it is 
not an but strong, and strong only in proportion as it 
is “cabined, cribbed, confined.” It is mighty captivity, 

If the “ Arabian Nights” had told the 


for a thousand years under Solomon’s 


imprisoned 
. | seal, and who terrified the old fisherman so excessively when 


he was released and rose in a cloud of vapour to the clouds, 
they should have made him lose his power exactly as he di- 
lated in bulk, and regain it on condensation—to w latter 
peoeems, however, no effort of his own should have been equal. 
‘0 personify steam asa human being—and a 

easy-tempered, comfortable, though very mighty, human 
being—is humorous only by the law of contrast. It is strong 
when violently bursting from the geyser, or the volcano, or 
padenrnd ah Bo win Myf in ———- 
stances that cou! su any degree easy—when 

any circumstances indee! not excessively and artificially 
straitened. If it is to be given s human face at all, it should 
be one of a born wrestler, without any expression beyond in- 
tense resistance to restraint. Steam is the genius of revolu- 
tion, for it exerts a force precisely pro to the 
weight of constitutional restraints to which it is subjected, 
and when emancipated from all restraint ceases to be a force 
It is soulless, too, not intelligent, for it does not dis- 
b myeny owe ends at all, yt is alwa’ eng in the 

fort to destroy its own power by dilating; 
for it is quite as willing to fire the 
‘idst of the 


nothing, to becosne Gvensesent and ian 
air, that should be, if you could give it, the impersonation of 


the Steam-power. A vacant-m , indomitable energy, 
inspired by the for equally vacant-minded, immeasur- 
able lessitu is not a human expression at all; but 


that is the expression which, if it could be represented by art, 


rather as a practical illustration of the Yankee humour 
which is so much given to take liberties, to indulge in rather 
pomp epg yy the great things of nature, than as 
—< ‘ort at the humour of high art. 

ard said that “the earth continued its rotashun on its axts 


ing how man ly 
and nob with the mightiest forces of the univeree, till it 
natural to dress them up in the of y going, 
natared, perhaps rather “ flash ” companions, of the 
race. Asan ex) ion of oo 
lished between the Yankees and the great Genius of Steam, 
ine ung te hanes Ss Oe Ses Se nee eer 
a trace somewhere of that liabili 

freaks, which are nowhere more characteristic of him 

the land where men have learned to share Ais recklessness, 
much more than he has learned or can ever learn to share 
their good nature.—Spectator. 
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that it is only by a degree of clear-headed investigation, for 
which few men of adequate ability have time to spare, that it 
becomes evident what is actually expended from year to year. 
There are budgets ordinary and extraordinary, prospective 
budgets, rectifying budgets, supplemental budgets, and defini- 
tive budgets. The amounts of three or four years, in different 
stages of “ rectification,’’ are continually referred to together ; 
and the habit prevails of stating all those various items rather 
in a relative than in a positive manner. The increase or dimi- 
nution of an amount, as compared with the magnitude of the 
amount devoted to the same purpose in some other estimate, 
or in some former year, is the main feature visible in the re- 
ports of the finance ministers. To present actual facts and 
Gefinite totals in a few intelligible lines seems to be repug- 
nant to the genius of imperial finance. 

It is, therefore, a service to those to whom the stability of 
political institutions is matter of concern, to bring clearly be- 
fore their view the main and gigantic outline of the French 
revenue, and the far more colossal outline of the French ex- 
penditure. Itis in the comparison of the two that the gist of 
the question lies. It is much to know that France has been 
living, financially, since 1852, at the rate of £80,000,000 ster- 
ling s year. It is more to know that the Imperial Govern- 
ment d by spending £12,000,000 sterling per annum 
more than its predecessor. It is even more to know that, after 
fifteen years of rule, that Government is now spending £12,- 
000,000 sterling per annum more than it did at its commence- 
ment, or £24,000,000 more than its predecessot. But it might 
be the case that this great increase in expenditure was only 
indication of the elastic and vigorous growth of the national 
prosperity. In itself, a large expenditure may be regarded as 
a sign of wealth. To say, then, that the France of 1868 is 
spending more than a third more than did the France of 1840, 
may be met by the rejoinder that the difference is the result 
of a healthy and robust development of the elements of na- 
tional grandeur. 

It is here that the importance of clear and distinct state- 
ment becomes apparent. The import of the facts thus far 
may possibly give rise to differences of opinion; but the actual 
facts are not matters of opinion, but of definite knowledge. 
As to the wisdom or the reverse of a liberal expenditure there 
may be room for discussion ; there can be no room for doubt 
as to the result of a steady, unchecked, augmenting increase 
of debt. This certain test of progress or of decline cannot be al- 
together concealed. While raising revenues unknown to the 
earlier rulers of France, the financiers of the mr have more 
than doubled the naticnal debt. Since the year 1854 eight loans 
have been authorized, amounting to a total sum of £125,480,- 
000. The floating debt, which will only be partially reduced 
by means of the £18,480,000 loan of the present spring, 
amounts to £25.000,000 more. The same profusion of expendi- 
ture,—for to expend continually 10 or 12 per cent. above your 
income is profusion,—marks the proceedings of the minor ad- 
ministrations of the country no less than that of the ministry 
of finance. The cities and corporations of France, including 
Paris, have, as previously stated, raised loans to the amount 
of £90,000,000 sterling within the same time. Exclusive of 
this the State alone has steadily and systematically exceeded 
its income large as that income has been, during the whole 
time of the Second Empire. The loans which have met and, 
as it were, veiled that excess, have been placed on the market 
in &@ manner unprecedented before the present reign. The 
ultimate source of revenue, the public, has been appealed to 
directly, and not, as in ordinary financial throug’ 
the agency of the — capitalists. The readiness with 
which the country people of France have laid out their sav- 
ings in the investments offered from \ime to time by the Gov- 
ernment has increased the borrowing power of the latter, and 
removed that check which is imposed by the experience of 
men accustomed to operations of a monetary character. Con- 
fidence, no doubt, is thus to some extent shown in the Govy- 
ernment, while, at the same time, the bonds of society may 
be drawn closer by interesting the poorer classes in the stabil- 
ity of existing institutions. ‘bat a facility in anticipating the 
resources of the future, which must be termed a fatal facility, 
has financial perils enough in its wake to counterbalance any 
such political advantages. 

The loan of the present year has this special feature of evil 
promise. It does not even profess to be the last of a long se- 
ries. On the con , on the very face of the application it is 
shown to be a mere loan on account; not providing for the 
floating debt, which is only reduced by about a third—not 
even providing for the expense of the re-organization of the 
—> fact, doing nothing but give temporary and partial 
re Temporary relief, at the cost of permanent and in- 
tolerable burden. So long as M. Fould was at the head of 
the finance department—so long, indeed, as application to 
that able financier to take office on his own terms, in case of 
need, was possible—France was always in a state of hopeful 
expectancy as to her fiuaoce. If revenue did not meet in- 
come this year, it would do so, it was anticipated, next year ; 
if not, certainly not later than the year after next the equili- 
brium would be established. For the first time this promise 
has now disappeared. Loan this does not mean no loan 
next year. Quite the contrary. The revenue of this year be- 
ing insufficient to pay the outgoings, including the interest on 
former loans, £18,480,000 is borrowed to stop the gap, and to 
increase by the additional interest which the tax-payer has 
to provide the burdens on the already insufficient revenue of 
next year. 

There is one set-off to this gloomy picture—: picture which 





is by no means that of France alone, but which more or less | ; ; 


accurately represents the state of affairs over the guns 
part of the E continent. The property of the French 
tailways will ultimately revert to the State. In 1865 the net 
revenue derived from the railways was £12,500,000. The 
augmentation of the gross revenue during the past year was a 
little over £2,000,000. Thus, if the French national debi 
could be kept within the limits which it attained in 1865, there 
is reason to hope that by the year 1955 the whole burden of 
the Rente would be removed the shoulders of the tax- 
payer and provided for by the self-collected revenue of the 
rail ways. 

It is rather a long period to wait. There is that amount of 
hope in the distance; but what a distance! And what is to 

in 


years at the expiration of which 
ver on the ae enjoyment of its railway revenue, three 
times the'to 


amount of the entire railwa will have 
been borrowed to make both ends davlape tot ens. 






































































strated that not more than 574,000,000 lire of ecclesiastical 
property were available to remove the deficit of 1868 and the 
torced currency. He deemed it necessary, therefore, to meet 
the deficit of 1869 by new taxes.” The actual amount of the 
Church property has never yet been clearly known. Eighty 
millions sterling was spoken of as a low estimate when the 
idea of seizure first assumed a definite form. The evapora- 
tion of this noble property into a miserable contribution to- 
wards the deficit of only a couple of years, is one of the most 
striking and appalling lessons of modern national finance. 
The «ttempt is now being made to galvanize into artificial 
life the failing attractions of the foreign loan market, and the 
most unusual profit, upon paper, is promised to those who 
will take shares in a species of consolidated foreign loan com- 
pany. It is, of course, possible that among a number of 
foreign indebted Governments some may continue to meet 
their engagements for a year or two longer than others. Any 
man who thinks it wise and safe to invest money 80 as to ob- 
tain a promised or even an incipient return of 15 or 20 per 
cent. can generally find the means of doing so. There is a 
west-end discount market in which such rates are current, no 
less than on the foreign begging markets. But we cannot too 
distinctly repeat that, unless some vast revolution occur in 
European finance, the cessation of the payment of dividends 
on the national debt of Europe is, with few exceptions, a 
uestion of time alone. And when the crash comes in one 
tate, if is not very likely that eS pee stocks will be 
permanently stable. We have called attention in these pages 
to the rapid growth of the metropolis of England—a fact un- 
paralleled in the march of European civilization. London 
doubles her size in forty years. The debt of Imperial France 
laughs at the slow progress of the London builders. It has 
more than doubled itself in fifleen years, Vive la dette / 


—___>_— 
“BANKS’ BUNCOMBE.” 
Under the above heading the daily Zimes of the 22nd inst., 
contains the following truthful and well-timed remarks :— 
“ We trust that Mr. Banks is satisfied. Having indulged a 


tion of principles, and to determine the details of a settlement 
mutually acceptable to the two countries, Then, and not until 
then, Congress and Parliament will have their respective work 
to do by legalizing @ settlement which, we feel assured, may 
easily be made efficient for the protection of the principles up- 
held by Americans. Meanwhile Lord Stanley is more advanced, 
b more practical, than Mr. Banks, Aad the House weak- 
ens its objections to British traditions by allowing them still to 
form a part of American law.” 

titi hentia 


THE “ DOOMED” ESTABLISHMENT. 
A LIBERAL, AND TIMELY SUGGESTION. 


The following letter on the Irish Church Crisis has been ad- 
dressed by Lord Dafferin to his resident agent in Ireland :— 


“ 8, Grosvenor-equare, April 4 


“ My dear Mr. Thomson.—It is very evident from the division 
on Friday night{that the future legislation of Parliament will 
lead to the disestablishment of the Episcopal Church in Ireland, 
as well as'to large modifications in the character and in the amount 
of all existing ecclesiastical endowments and public grants to 
religious bodies in that country. 

“Such @ prospect will undoubtedly cause great distress to 
many good, wise, and honourable men in the north of Ireland, 
who conscientiously believe that the welfare of our Protes- 
- Chareh is essentially dependent oa its connexion with the 

tate. 

“To such as these we can only hope that the event om 
a welcome conviction that their present forebodings are ill-found- 
ed. For my own part I am persuaded that this contemplated 
act of justice to our Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen, apart 
from its political consequences, will do more to awaken the zeal 
of Churchmen and to advance the interests of the reformed faith 
—- than anything that has been done there during the last 

years, 

“ But there are others who, ing the fatare from a prac- 
tical point of view. de boon which such changes, no 
matter how gently introduced, will ultimately entail on the in- 











constitutional fondness for oratorical thunder and lightning, 
having emptied the vials of his wrath upon the foreign Govern- 
ments that will not take counsel of their fears, and baving, as 
the grand result of protracted effort, carried his bill through the 
House—he ought to feel relieved, if not happy. He has the 
pl t i , we doubt not, of having achieved a tri- 
umph which supersedes diplomacy, and is expected to make 
Congress sole author and interpreter of the laws of nations. 
But if Mr. Banks imagines that he has settled @ vexed ques. 
tion, we take leave to eay he will find himself mistaken. Or if 
he supposes that he is the patentee of an invention that will 
compel foreign Governments to obey the behests of the wise men 
of Washington, we respectfully refer him to King Theodorus, 
who may more correctly indicate the whereabouat of the original 
discoverer.» Unless we have misread history, the device by which 
Mr. Banks proposes to bring other Powers to their senses dates 
back to savagery. He tries to gild and modernize it by terming 
it a sign of advanced civilization ; but no amount of speech- 
making can hide the fact that the seizure of foreigners, with 








h | Whose Governments the United States bave a difference arising 


out of their laws on the subject of citizenship, and the detention 
of these foreigners as hostages, is the introduction of a barbarous 
usage, to which Abyssinia and Ashantee have a stronger title. 
Civilized nations invite foreigners by affording the amplest pro- 
tection to their persons and pursuits. So large an amount of 
foreign commerce is necessarily conducted by foreiguers, that no 
enlightened people or ruler now fails to afford them guarantees 
of adequate protection under the law. To all considerations of 
this character Mr. Banks is indifferent. He kaows (believes) that 
the rights of American citizens are not adequately prétected in 
Great Britain, and he proposes to insure for them more respect 
by appropriating the policy of an African chieftain, and em- 
powering the President to take and hold British subjects who 
may be ht in this country, pending the adjustment of the 
difficulty. e repeat, this is a stroke of savagery, not a sign of 
civilization. It is a crude contrivance of demagogism, and one 
which the Senate cannot sustain without forfeiting its pretensions 
to statesmanship. 

So exceedingly anxious is Mr. Banks to justify a proceeding 
which, even as & war measure, would not be defensible, that he 


that Government persists in inflicting injustice in spite of remon- 


strance, and in rejecting overtures for the revisions of its laws |? 


in regard to expatriation, the pugnacious periods of the Massa- 
chusetts politician are worthless as wied. Hie position is, that 
because Britain will neither legislate nor negotiate, we shall be 
warranted in locking up her subjects, This poiat be presses 
andagain. “ 
which she has maintained for six hundred years. No adminis- 
tration bas ever yielded them,” he adds, and none will until this 
country enters upon a system of reprisals, Mr. Banks could not 
intend to misstate the case, but nevertheless he has misstated it. 
England has thrown the traditions which she declares 
she cherishes. If be will take the trouble to refer to the receat 
the motion of Mr. 


he will find that Stanley, on behalf of the Government, 
joined the Liberale in explicitly a the old doctrine as 
absurd and im le. » tions which 
Mr. Banks em y inaccurate is 


approach toward a settlement, he says, save r 
compulsion. But what isthe truth? During the eiitamethary 


debate to which we have alluded, Mr. Forster the ap- 
pointment of a mixed commission, and the Foreign Secretary at 
once expressed his approval of the jon. As the case 


stands, therefore, the circumstances on which Mr. Banks predi- 
cates his adaptation of the Theodorus policy are non-exist- 
ent. What he gravely treats as facts turns out to be sheer fic- 
tion. And the very Government which he proposes to frighten 
into concessions has actually shown iteelf more ready to promote 
a friendly settlement of the question at issue than Congress it- 
self. 
As an attempt to secure the rights of American cilizens abroad, 
the Banks bill amounts to nothing. It may excite some merri- 
ment and some disgust; it may remind the country how scan 
are the sense and statesmanship which regulate Congressio: 
action ; but it will in no degree advance the practical solation 
of the difficulty which the fifty-eight members who voted for the 
bill profees to That result can be reached only by direct 
with the Government whose po- 


England has traditions on this question |®" 


P t population of the country, To these we 
might reply that the calls to be hereafter made upon our own co 
religionists will only be similar to those to which more than 4,- 
600,000 Catholics have never ceased to be subject. But, inas- 
much as such considerations, however opportune, seldom have 
any effect qn the human understanding, it is right for all those 
who are bound to exert themselves in guch a crisis to come for- 
ward at once and do their best to dispel the anxiety of their 
fellow Protestants with regard to the future, 

“ As almost all the persons resident upon my estates and in 
my neighbourhood belong to the Presbyterian body, and as it is 
upoa the agrieultural Presbyterian congregations, a 
uo very wealthy members are to be found, that the wil wal 
of State assistance would tell with the greatest severity, I shall 
be obliged by your putting yourself at once into communication 
with tbe several Presbyterian ministers on my property, and giv- 
iog them an assurance from me that it is my intention, as soon as 
circumstances shall require it, to aes ett tion 
On the estate a permauent subscription (unfettered by any condi- 
tions, except such as may be suggested by the General Assembly) 
to an amount equivalent to whatever proportion of the present 
Regium Donum they may be deprived of under the impencing 
seitiemeut, 

“* Although I should be anxious to make an analogous an- 
nouncement to the several Episcopal clergymen in whose pariebes 
my estates are situated, it would Se premature to enter upon an 
specific arrangements until 1 shall bave had an opportunity 
consulting the wishes and views of the other landed propriet 
in the districts referred to. . 

“But 1 am convinced that, both in the interests of the 
Anglican and of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, we cen- 
not commence too soon tw prepare for the inevitable change 
which is at hand. 

“ Believe me, yours sincerely, 


“ DUFFERIN. 


“ P. 8.—You had better send a copy of this letter to the gea- 
tlemen I have referred to,” 





THE SCOTCH PRESBYTERY ON THE IRISH 
‘ CHURCH. 


At a meeting of the United Presbyterian Presbytery of Ejdiv- 
burgh, heid on the 7th inst., Dr. Peddie gave in a report bya 
committee in reference to the Irish Church question. The re- 
port recommended the Presbytery to petition Parliament “ not 
only to refuse to endow a Roman Catholic University but also 

i ish and disendow the Episcopal Church in 


moved adoption of the report. Mr. Marsball, East 
Calder, said he considered the Presbytery was a court of Jesus 
Christ, and as such had nothing to do whatever with the kin - 
doms of this earth or with politics, and he objected to the motion 


more ly as in the tion proposed to be sent to Par- 
liament the Church of Ireland was condemned upon political 
as well as religious principles. He moved that the Presby- 


tery do not adopt the report. Mr. Scot, seconded the amerd- 
ment. After some discussion the report was adojted by 87 
to 2. 

—_——_>——_—_— 


ENGLAND'S FUTURE ROUTE TO INDIA. 


We extract the following passage from Sir Cusack Roney's 
work, entitled ‘Rambles on Railways,” which recently ap- 
peared in London :— . 


“ Only in the summer of the present year, Frauce and Eng- 
land were each honoured with a visit from the Sultan, sud it 
is said there was nothing which struck His M jesty during 
his short residence in Western Europe as of more importance 
to the well-being of a Sate than the construction of railways. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that he has already given the 
subject attention for his country, and that concessions have 
been granted for several important lines. Even now the 
break which se the railways that extend continuo is'y 
from Calais to ach, on the Danube, 419 miles to the £0 3th- 
east of Vienna (accomplished by the express train in seveniern 
hours,) are only separated from Rustuck by less than 800 
miles, and, a8 the railway—138 miles long—irom Rastuck w 
Varna is open, there is in fact only the Basiacu-Rastuck 
break in a complete railway communication from Calais to 
the Biack Sea. Before ten years from this time, not only wii 
this gap be filled up, but the City ef the Golden Horn wil! be 

put into connection with the whole of the European sys- 
tem of railways. The Queen's messenger and the mails now 





go from London to Constantinople, via Marseilles, in about 
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eleven days. When the Brindisi route is established, the time words of the despateb), or expelling, all foreigners; and com-| man Confederation. One point less there will be to dispose 
will be @iminished some eleven days, and on the completion] pelling even the Foreign agente—with the exception of the|of in Mr. Thornton’s negotiations with Mr. Seward, than in 


of the railways to Constantinople, the interval of time between 
it and London will not exceed five days. So far with regard 
to a railway journey, the accomplishment of which, within 
ten yeare, is certain. Nothing, except the coming of chaos, 
can prevent it. But when the railway has arrived as far east 
as the City of the Golden Crescent, will it stop and end there? 
In one sense it must, unless indeed some of the engineers who 
are now competing for the honour of tunnelling under, or 
placing tubes upon the bed of the ocean between Dover and 
Calais, shall suggest a scheme for tunnelling under the Helles- 
pont, and their proposals shall be accepied. At all evente, 
even if a railway were to extend a hundred or so of miles 
eastward in Asia Minor, one will certainly be made for that 
distance, and opened for traftic by the time the line, coming 
from the far West to its terminus at Constantinople, sball be 
completed, It will go through a country rich and productive, 
as well as covered by a prosperous ani money-making popu- 
lation. Fact and reality ended, we approach a ‘dream of the 
future. A dream not new to us, for we have often dreamt 
of it, and occasionally discussed it with others, whom the 
reader will probably feel disposed to consider as dreamy as 
ourselves. And yet the time will come—possibly even a few 
of those now grown to manhood may see its fulfillment be- 
fore they die; the Long Kailway will first traverse Turkey in 
Asia, ancientily the seat of the Kingdoms ot Troy and Lydia ; 
the birth-land, possibly, of Homer and Herodotus, certainly 
of ‘Thales, Pythagoras, and others hardly less distinguished. 
From classic lanc it will cross to Persia, and from Persia it 
will pass to Affghanistan, the grandest in physical aspect, 
and perhaps fur 600 miles, the most difficult country in the whole 
world for railway construction. When it has gone beyond those 
kingdoms, it will be on British soil. There it will attach itself 
to tue then Great lodian Railway, the unbroken course of 
which will be from the Persian Gulf to the mouth of the 
Ganges. When the now far-distant day of accomplishment 
has arrived, how will Calcutta end Loudon be to one another 
in point of postal distance? Possibly fifteen, certainly not 
more than seventeen days asunder.” 

The above extract may be said to be grand and far-reaching 
in its purport, and creditable to its author’s toresight, when 
viewed merely from a European standpoint ; but when con- 
sidered from a world-wide, and comprehensive position, it 
becomes, we think, chinrtrical and unsatisfactory. Sir Cusack 
frankly acknowledges that “for 600 miles” of this proposed 
route to India, “the most difficult country in the whole 
world for railway construction,” would have to be traversed. 
And when we add to this discouraging feature the fact, that 
nearly or quite half the nations of Europe would have to be 
traversed—besides “Turkey in Aeia, Persia, and Atighanis- 
tan” —we think it becomes quite clear to practical statesmen 
that England’s safest and most lasting route to her vast East 
Tudia possessions does not lie through the Mediterranean and 
the exhausted and sterile nations of the East, but rather 
across her own fertile and rapidly developing possessions in 
America ; and we further predict that before the ten years 
above alluded to expire, British stutesmen—and perhaps Sir 
Cusack himself, should be meantime extend his “ rambles” 
westward—will see the matter in the same light.—Zd, Alb. 





Maruiep.—On Wednesday, the 22nd inet., at the residence of 
the bride’s father, by the Rey. Father 8. Malone, Joun J. Reiiiy, 
of this city, to ANNie M., youngest daughter of William Faller, 
Esq., of Williamsburgh. 

Canada papers please copy. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 25, 1868. 
== —— — - a 
European News. 
Although the Imperial Parliament is again in Session, *we 
are yet unaware what course will be pursued by Mr. Disrae- 
li’s Government in reference to the late reverse vote. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer duly submitted his annual state- 
ment, which shows the usual close estimate of British income, 
and outgo—the former falling short of the estimate £400,000, 
and the latter £50,000, in a total income and expenditure of 
£71,300,000. In the estima tes for the coming year, the cost of 
the Abyssinian war is set down at £5,000,000, but Mr. Gladstone 
expresses his doubts of this sum being sufficient. And here 
we may incidentally note that vague ramours are rife in Lon- 
don to the effect tuat certain native Chieftains have broken 
their engagements with General Napier, and are now openly 
hostile; while on the other hand it is said, that the English 
prisoners are still safe, that the fetiers had been strioken off 
Mr. Kassam by order of the King, and that an immediate 
advance upon Tieodore’s works, is now confidently antici- 
pated. 

From Sy; aln we learn that the favourite Prime Minister, Gen. 
Narvaez, died at Madrid, on the 23d instant; notwithstanding 
it was officially arnounced the previous eveniog that he was 
better.’ We furthermore hear of small successes on the part 
of the struggling Cretans; of serious labour and trade riots, 
and of ominous movements again on tbe part of the terrible 
Garibaldi, in Italy ; of the North German Parliament having 
instructed Count Bismark to enter into negotiations 
with fo eign powers with a view to the  neutraii- 
zation of private property at sea in time of war; of 


A Tw as) 


Eoglish—“ to haul down their flags.” This is certainly a dis- 
heartening state of things for the Orientals as well as the Eu- 
ropeans, and we hope, for the sake of botb, will not long 
continue. 


Congress and the Right of Expatriation. 
There is, fortunately, about as little fear from the belligerent 


those of Mr. Bancroft and M. Bismarck. Many years have 
passed since Great Britain bas sought to exact either naval or 
military service from such of her people as had become citi- 
zens of the United States, Not so with Prussia, Cases have 
arisen, year after year, where the Prussian authorities have 
subjected naturalized citizens of this country to conscription, 
on their return to the Fatherland; and it has taken years of 





attitude which the House of Rep tatives ch to as- 
sume when international questions are discussed, as there is 
to respect in the temper and wisdom ofits decisions. Nearly 
everything in the way of resolution or declaratory enactment 
has been tried since the close of the war, to show, as it were, 
to the world, how well prepared the Government of the Uni- 
ted States is at this moment to go to war again. It need hard- 
ly be said that the common objective point of the Congress- 
ional belligerents, in nine cases out of ten, is some presumedly 
weak point in the British Empire. But for this periodical 
flux, it is possible, the blood of the people’s delegates might 
show itself in the more disagreeable way of positive eruptions. 
Happy is it for peaceably disposed citizens and undemonstra- 
tive aliens, not less than for the comfort of the world at large, 
that av escape for the national fervour is found as it is. True, 
it does seem strange that, just at the moment when the lead- 
ing Powers of Europe have prepared, or are preparing, inter- 
national covenants touching the whole question of expatfia- 
tion and naturalization, the Chairman of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs should hurry a bill through to its third 
reading, which if it has any sense or meaning to it at al), isa 
challenge to the governments of the world generally to make 
their laws of citizenship conform to those of the United 
States, or otherwise prepare to be insulted. We say it is 
strange that just when old, Conservative governments like 
those of England and Prussia are cheerfully accommodating 
their views of expatriation to modern and liberal ideas, Mr. 
Banks should turn out with his club and feathers and paint, 
and require his fellow patriots to get up a war-dance. We 
daresay Gen. Banks thinks it rather strange himself now that 
it is done, and possibly enough it will take several weeks to 
get him into a fighting posture agaiv. Meanwhile, his bill, 
which will in all probability be quietly handed over to the 
Foreign Committee of the Senate, and there laid aside, can 
hardly fail to attract some share of notice abroad. The full 
of “b be” which pervades it will barely be so 
well appreciated in England and throughout Europe, as it is 
here. But it cannot escape the notice of lookers-on abroad 
that, “,buncombe” or not, in a House of one handred and four 
members, ninety-nine voted to bring the views of foreign gov- 
ernments On expatriation into immediate and exact conformity 
with those that prevail in the United States, on pain of sus- 
pending commercial relations with such as refused, or other- 





I trance to bring the great North German Power to the 
accepted Anglo-American view of this question. The task, 
then, which lies before Mr. Thornton and Mr. Seward, is the 
easier of the two. Why, in such circumstances should pend- 
ing conferences of the ministers be even indirectly interfered 
with, or impeded, by these rubbishy Congressional declarations, 
which, if they meant anything, would mean mischief. 





Exit Charles Dickens. 

On Wednesday last, at three o’clock in the afternoon, the 
Cunard steamship Russia set sail for Liverpool, having on 
board England’s foremost living bumourist. And, although 
cheerful, and apparently in the most buoyant spirits, this a'- 
ways entertaining, always humourous, always graceful and 
vivacious author, must bave experienced an internal sense of 
sadness, when the noble ship weighed anchor, and he looked 
out—probably for the last time—upon the bright and beauti- 
fal landscape surrounding him, and reflected—as he doubtless 
did reflect—that this was his last look upon the ever-chang- 
ing, ever restless, but ever to be remembered, shores, of this 
new world of the’ West ! 

Mr. Dickens’s first visit to America—which was accomplish- 
ed before he had reached his thirtieth year—was undertaken 
almost exclusively with a view to personal observation, and 
self-instruction. Possessing a rare faculty, however, for pe- 
netration as well as delineation of character, he could not re- 
sist the temptation then offered, and accordingly did bit 
off, with a master band, the good trails, and bad traits alike, of 
a rude, uncultivated, and unpolished, but at the same time 
naturally whole-souled, generous, and hospitable people. 
With all the vigour and enthusiasm of early manhood he hon- 
estly epoke his mind; and, on his return to his native land, 
presented—as only the real artist can present—his sketch-book 
of American character and manner. And, although there was 
an attempt made at the time, to pay him in “change” for his 
“ American Not s,” we are yet inclined to the belief that the 
“Notes” remain to this day, the more true, genuine, and gen- 
erally accepted currency. 

But a quarter of a century has rolled round, and Mr. 
Dickens, now in his ripe, if not mellow manhood, visits Ame- 
rica—not to learn or unlearn his old leseon, but purely, and 
declaredly with a view to pecuniary gain; or in other words, 
reward for services already rendered to the great Anglo Saxon 





wise holding any of their subjects as sojourn here as hostag 
for the due fulfillment of the obligations imposed upon the 
human race generally by this most extraordinary statute. If 
the reading of the second and third clauses of Gen. Banks’ 
bill, fails to create any serious alarm in the minds of foreign 
and friendly governments, it will certainly, at least, set think- 
ing men to pondering on the nature of the responsibility 
which Congressmen arrogate to themselves, when they under- 
take to frame 4 policy to which independent States shall in- 
continently subscribe under the severest penalties, The 
passage Of such a measure by,the popular branch of Congress, 
even let its fate in the Senate be what we have predicted for 
it, forces upon the English Government and upon other well 
disposed Powers, the curious fact that vapouring or quasi 
threatenings of this sort, is,in some sense, an indispensable 
feature of popular stat hip in this country, and that, if 
Mr. Banks and his sweeping Congressional majority had no 
real malice within their hearts, in setting to legislate as they 
did, they were at least ministering to the belligerent instinct 
of a class of native or nataralized citizens, who really hold it 
to be the paramount duty of the United States to get up a 
foreign war with all possible expedition. 

A New York morning paper, in an article which we copy in 
fall elsewhere, challenges a comparison of Gen. Banks’ policy 
in regard to foreign governments, with that of King Theodorus 
of Abyssinia. The comparison is entirely apt. Supposing 
Lord Stanley’s pledge to deal at an early day with this whole 
question in a large, liberal, and prehensive , should 
fail somewhat of so early a fulfilment as we all wish, what 
possible advantage could come to the United States by break- 
ing off commercial intercourse with England? A most seri- 
ous blow no doubt would be temporarily struck at British 
tradé. But would the blow be more severely felt in England 
than here? No one but a political economist direct from 
Abyssinia, we venture tothink, would answer in the affirma- 
tive. The decree that should close these Atlantic Ports to 
British Commerce, must necessarily under the /erialionis, close 
not only the Ports of the United Kingdom to American trade 
but the ports, as well, of the Dominion, of the West Indies, 
of Hong Kong, of Australia, India, and South Africa. But the 











a rumoured movement looking to a general duct 

of the French aod German armies, by the introduction of 
furloughs oo an extensive scale; of the opening of 
navigation at S!. Petersburg; and finally of our own Prince 
of Wales having become a “ Knigh of the Order of St. Pa- 
trick,” at Dob'ic—where, by the way, he would appear to be 
enjoying himself greatly—but whether His Royal High- 
ners his actus!'y tureed Fenian, we are not yet advised. 
An ny iat evening, the Telegraph announced that 
the ancie, tk nguc m of Japan is “in a state of anarchy ;” and 
that the nat-ves are “cruelly butchering” (we quote the 


proposition is too absurd to be reasoned about—only less ad- 
surd, indeed, than that of seizing the persons of innocent 
foreigners here, and bolding them as hostages for the release 
of naturalized American citizens imprisoned abroad. 

I: is weil that Mr. Banks’ legislation should stop where it 
ie# There is the best reason to believe that the Ministers of 
both countries are at this moment in close and friendly con- 
ference; preparing the Way for a common measure affecting 
the rights of naturalized citizens, which shall form the basis 
ot a Treaty, similar, no doubt, in its essential particulars fo 


family—including of course the American branch. 

How it happened that the great ‘ Reader”—as well as 
writer—landed at, and continued to revolve around the “ Hub,” 
during his stay in America, we are not at liberty to say; but 
certain it is, that the Boston people, as well as the Boston 
publishers, moncpolized much moze of Mr. Dickens’s time 
while here, in proportion to their numbers, than did our good 
city of New York. And, whether the latter did not in like 
proportion share the profits of the great novelist’s last visit 
to the American Republic, is at least enigmatical. One thing, 
however, is certain, and that is, that the combination of Eng- 
lish talent and Yankee irgenuity together, succeeded in ab- 
stracting at least $200,000 in “ Greenbacks” from the pockets 
of the admirers of the first noted foreign issuer of “ Ame- 
rican Notes.” But on this head our popular English author, 
—who, by Mhe way, is said to have received quite unex- 
pectedly a Boston bank cheque for a respectahle sum, just 
prior to his leaving England, from a well known firm in 
Boston—maintains a very judicious reserve. Yet, before “ all 
the year” rolis “round,” we may possibly be enlightened on 
this, as well as other subjects, pertaining to this few months’ 
“ readings” in America. 

But with an eye to business rather than to pleasure, Mr 
Dickens has—very judiciously, too—held himself almost en- 
tirely aloot from American society. He was induced, it is 
true, just at the close of his stay, to lend his presence to a de- 
monsiration gotten up by some of the junior members of the 
American press; but this was more for the sake of the enter- 
tainers, than of the guest. For Mr. Dickens still cherishes vivid 
recollections of his own early struggles, and—be it said to his 
credit—kindly and gratefully remembers the Craft and fra- 
ternity to which he then belonged. Two leading Editors were 
present—we understand by request,— one to preside, and the 
other to respond for the Metropolitan press—the first of whom 
had a following of twenty-two from his own staff, and the 
other of fifteen. People at a distance naturally wonder why 
it was that there were no more of the leading members of the 
“American Press” present on the occasion here alluded to, 
but as Mr. Dickens himself said, when addressed‘on the subject, 
“ Tt was expressly because they are what I once was myself, 
that 1 willingly responded to their proposal ;” which sen- 
timert not only illustrates his natural kindness of heart, 
but also in some degree accounts for the lack of distinguished 

personages at the dinner. 

Mr. Dickens’ speech’ on that occasion was all that 
Americans could have desired—and, we thnk—even more, 
in some respects, than the more sensible of them 
expected. It was quite unnecessary, we think, that he 
should have exclaimed, “ Non sum qualis eram.” And more- 
over, his promised “ appendix” for the correction of “ extreme 








that concluded between the United States and the North Ger- 


expressions,” in the past, was hardly necessary on the part of 
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ope whose criticisms have been acknowledged to be so just 
and justifiable ; and we hope this was, after all, only an after- 
dinner slip Of the tongue. While we'believe with him that, 
“ Points of difference there have been, points of difference 
there are, points of difference there probably always will be 
between the two great peoples,” and that ‘‘ the first, enduring, 


living language whatever, and that the nation has no sooner 
risen to the consciousness of real existence than it feels the want | 
of that bond of union on the possession of which it had so long 
and eo idly prided itself, The Mivister of Public Iustuction “ins | 
commissioned Signor Manzoni, now asenator of the Italian King- 
dom, together with two colleagues, to inquire into the meaus of 


| 





great popular consideration in England isa g con- 
struction of justice,” we also believe that independence of 
character, and mutual self-respect, does not forbid, but rather 
demand, just and impartial criticism on both sides of the At- 
lantic. If America can produce a Dickens,we say by all means 
let him “do,” thoroughly, the whole United Kingdom, 
and then, —if he can,—circulate his “notes” broadcast. 
That quite as many “local peculiarities” exist in the Do- 
minions of mcther Britannia as are to be noted in those of her 
fair daughter of the west, we are quite prepared to admit; 
ané all that is needed, is an American artist capable of sketch- 
ing them correctly. But when we have said this, we have 
said all. 

Viewed from an impartial and unprejudiced standpoint 
Mr. Dickens’s second visit to America bas undoubtedly been a 
complete success—particularly when we consider how exces- 
sively sensitive were the whole American peop!e on his arrival 
among them. And now that he has returned to his native land, 
we hope his pen will still be guided by justice, not too much 
biassed by generosity and kindliness of heart. 





A Napoleonic Cardinal 

The dignity of the Cardinal’s Hat recently conferred by the 
Pope upon & member of the Bonaparte family—Monsignor 
Bonaparte, one of the Pope’s Privy Chamberlains and Apos- 
tolical Prothonotary—has drawn public attention to the his- 
tory of an individual concerning whom but little is generally 
known. This prelate, now forty years of age, is the head and 
representative of the Bonaparte Princes of Canino and Ma- 
signano, that elder branch of the Napoleon family in whose 
veins, since 1822, is blended the blood both of Joseph and 
Lucien, the first and third brothers of the founder of the Im- 
perial dynasty of France. From the rise of the Second Em- 
pire in 1852 to the death of this new Cardinal's eldest brother, 
Prince Joseph, in 1865, we find these Princes set down in the 
genealogy of the Imperial family, as French Princes of the 
blood. This Italian, or rather Roman, branch of the House 
of Bonaparte—as they boast a double descent from the 
Corsi-canfamily—at all times exhibit in the highest degree 
those qualities by which the House from the beginning 
achieved greatness. The first Prince of Canino, Lucien, 
began life as an antique Republican, and ended as the Bard of 
“ Charlemagne, or the Church Delivered.” His son, Charles, 
Mazzini’s precursor at Rome, made, after the brief farce of his 
arrest and banishment, the best terms possible with the man 
who had sent the French army under Oudinot to suppress the 
Romish Republic. An irreconcilable foe to the Papacy, the 
Prince of Canino, nevertheless, encouraged in his second son, 
the present Cardinal, that vocation which could open to him 


in the Church a career from which, as a younger brother, he 
seemed likely to be debarred ip the State, The young Lucien 
was ordained priest in 1853, at the age of twenty-five, and 
from that time to this he seems to have been kept as much as 
It is impossible, however, not 
to perceive in the mere gift of the Cardinal’s Hat, an event of 
the deepest significance. The refusal of the same honour to 
the Imperial candidate, the Gallican Archbishop of Paris, was 
quoted as an instance of the Pope’s glaring ingratitude to the 
Bat in the case of a 
priest belonging by blood to that dynasty, such a re- 
fusal would be too much out of the question; no re- 
only, therefore, 
the Apostolical 
Prothonotary into the Sacred College, but he emphatically de- 
clares him to be a “ Roman Prelate,” he expects him to take 
up his domicile in Rome, and even compels him to accept the 


possible in the back ground. 


head of the Napoleon dynasty. 


fusal of the kind would be taken. a 
does Pius [X., with signal distinction, admit 


appointment of four thousand crownsattached to his new dig 


nity, notwithstanding the much larger endowment the young 
prelate enjoys in consequence of his connection with the Im- 
perial family of France. Pius LX. is now seventy-six,and has 
attained the twenty-second year of his Pontificate, and cannot 
according to old Catholic traditions, sit in St. Peter’s chair 
for more than three years longer. What those years may 
bring forth, and what part the new Cardinal is destined to 
play in these events, it were rash to fortell. Suffice it to note 
that his chances of succeeding to the highest position in the 
Catholic church are far from gloomy. In such a case, with a 
Bonaparte on the throne of France and another in the Papal 
Chair, the history of not only Italy and France, but of all Eu- 
rope might be largely influenced. Nota little of the power of 
the new Cardinal is said to lie in his invincible taciturnity. 
No man in Rome; or in the world, ever charged Abbé Bona- 
parte either with Liberalism, or Ultramontapism. He thus 
possesses the very first quality of a statesman—the ability to 
keep his own counsel, and those who know him best, unite in 
predicting for him a brilliant political, as well as clerica 


CURRENT TOPICS, 


When the Italians were struggling for independence, the cry of 
“ Ttaly for the Italians” was founded on the argument, among 
others, that the inhabitants of the Italian Peninsula were, in the 
words of the venerable poet, Alessandro Manzoni—written many 
years ago—“all children of the same land,”’ who “ spoke one lan- 
guage and bore in their countenances the marks of a common 
lineage.” The sober truth is, however, that not only is there in 
Italy no common language, but, properly speaking, hardly any 












































blishing unity of language, and spreading its knowledge and 
practice among the people, and the report of these gentlemen has 
already beem published. What isto be understood by the words 
“ Ttalian language,” bas been, we are told, a moot-poiat for the 
last five centuries. Dialects, more or less directly sprung from the 
Latin, have been common to all the tribes of the Italian Penin- 
sula, no less than to all the inhabitants of France and Spain ; and 
the idioms of the inhabitants of Piedmont, or Romagna, for ex- 
ample, have little more in common with those of Naples or 
Sicily, than the y have with those of Brittany, or the Basque Pro- 
vinces. An uneducated peasant from Lake Maggiore would be 
almost as absolutely unintelligible among the people of his own 
condition on the gulf of Salerno,as he would be in the landes of 
Gascony, or the sierras of Andalusia. Not only are these patois 
made up of heterogeneous elements,*but the very accent at every 
step betrays the different origin. The boundaries between the 
Gaul and the Ligurian, between the Roman and the Etruscan, 
are as strongly marked and as permanently fixed as if seas and 
deserts had kept the various races asunder for centuries. Such 
differences of course were common to all: European nations ; but 
in other countries the peculiar idiom of one locality was in- 
stinctively adopted as dard language for a whole nation, 
so that Castilian became synonymous with Spanish, and the dia- 
lect of Paris was accepted as French. In Ltaly this assimilation 
was only partially accompliehed. The idiom of Florence, or 
Tascany, was not universally acknowledged as a common model, 
altbough what is generally called the “literary language” has 
always been deemed the most correct and genuine the nearer it 
came to that of the Florentine’people. It is upon the general 





ment of Tuscan masters in elementary schools, etc. Great re- 
sults may, no doubt, be expected from the mere spread of educa- 
tion ; bat the mairc difficulty lies less in teaching the people to 


force : “You may bring a horse to the water, but you canno’ 
make him drirk.” 
dead language, spoken ‘nowhere in Italy, as we learn from the Re 
port, the city of Florence itself not excepted. Besides the lan 
guage which an Italian uses in the Legislature, in the courts o 


which he may be said to be thoroughly at home. 


laughed at by his townspeople. The mere fact, however, tha 


have a use for it. 
—_——_ e ——_—__- 


sMusic. 


afternoon. This evening a complimentary concert will be give 


baritone, and Mr. A. H. Pease, pianist, will assist. 





DBrama. 


decessor, the “‘ Black Crook.” 


crease in the generous proportions of the audiences that night 
crowd the largest 





Hamme, entitled “The Loves of Martha and Lionel, 


by the dashing and fascinati 
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in which they are not clad at all—and deftly execute th 
pes. Succeeding this we have the “ Farragut Matelot 
in complimentary allusion to the gallant Admiral latel 
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un-sailorlike tars. These sportive seame! 


specimens of the “Star Spangled 
deposited symetricall 
arms, 
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diffusion of this popular Florentine dialect, that Manzoni and his 
colleagues rely for the assimilation of the national language, and 
for the attainment of this object they,recommend the compilation 
of popular comparative grammars and dictionaries, the appoint- 


speak the language, than in making them speak it when they have 
been taught, The homely adage applies here with peculiar 


The Italian language, as it is written, is a 


law, in the pulpit, or on the stage, he has his own vernacular, in 
It would be to 
little purpoee to introduce Tuscan masters into Lombard and 
Ligurian sohools, to long as a gentleman “‘Tuscanizing,” as the 
phrase is, at Milan or Genoa, unless it be from aecessity, is 


the Italians acknowledge their deficiency, and endeayour to re- 
medy it, isa symptom of a new spirit awakeniog among them. 
People perceive they need a Janguage only when they begin to 


It should be remembered by all lovers of French opera, that the 
next will be the last week of Mr. Bateman’s seagon at the French 
theatre. “La Belle Héléne”—now acknowledged to be one of 
the most decidedly suecessful operatic ventures of the day—will 
be repeated every evening, as well as given at a matinée this 


to Miss Maria Sommerville, at which Miss Toedt, violinist, Miss 
C. V. Hutchings, contralto, Mr. W.J. Hill, tenor, Mr. E. Gilbert, 


The “ White Fawn” has been “ reeconstructed,’’ to adopt the 
slang of the day, at an earlier period of its existence than its pre- 
Whatever conclusions may seem 
to be logically deducible from this statement, the rehabilitation 
of this elaborate spectacle was not rendered necessary by any de- 


theatre in the city now open to the pablic. As 


Sohike, 
— light-footed author himself in a super-luxuriant 
he dances introduced are extremely pleasing, and 


corypues lide swiftly about to Uffenbach’s inspiriting airs in 
e.” The dancers are, moreover, clad in new cos- 
improvement on other ballets of this gorgeous specta- 


hich the corps de ballet is metamorphosed 
transits across the stage, and the throw- 








danseuse certainly realises the poetry of motion. The scene closes 
with # ‘*graud tableau’’-—“ Neptune’s Daughters at the Bath,” — 
in which the realistic effect of tailing water with scantily draped 
maidens reclining just out of the spray, is introduced—the Far ra- 
gut matelols foruuug & picturesque tureground, gathered withiao 
Lhe narrow limits of a (canvas) mwan-ot-war’s boat. Of course the 
act ends here. Then, etter an intermicsion, the curtain rises on 
Act Third, aad a new scene representing the palace of Aika—or 
rather the old one with the position of the properties somewnat 
altered—is revealed. In order to make room for the novelties, 
this act has been seriously curtailed, and with manifest advan- 
tage, as we have less of the weary, dismal dialogue, although its 
summary excision may be somewhat puzzling to conscientious 
students of the plot. The unimportant scenes which formerly 
took place in the “ Royal Kitchen in the Palace of Aika” and in 
the ** Dungeon,”’ are now eijimivated, and the curtain at once rises 
upon the “* Palace” scene which heretotore has been shown last 
fhe throne occupied by the sable Princess, has also been removed 
from the side to the centre, and the coup d'eil is Bow one of the 
best—if not the best-—afflorded by the spectacie, comprehending, 
as it does, the entire extent of the stage, and thus affording 
ample space tor the military exercises which lollow, First we 
are favoured with a pantomime divertisement, in which some fifty 
children, represeuting Turks of a decidedly dwarfed develop- 
ment, interspersed with some dozen giants, also Oriental as to 
their costume, perform a kind of march to a polka movement by 
the orchestra, The costumes of these children include not only 
the actual dresses known to Eastern life, but ludicrously painted 
marks which have & most comical effect. The divertisement is 
destined to be very popular with the children. We are next 
vouchsafed a new “fas de Comique’’—our readers will under- 
Stand that we are not responsible for the play-bill’s French—by 
M. Costa, eatitied * Jealousy,” in which the maitre de ballet richly 
costumed as a Turk, endures unprecedented terpsichorean agovy 
on account of the distraeting witcheries of the bevy of beauties 
among whom he tinds bimseli. Marie Bonfantie is the “ fair per- 
dition * who especially excites the green-eyed monster in ibe 
breast of the veteran. Followipg ** Jealousy,’’ Mile, Soihke 
voucheafes her famous Hungarian Poika—one of the most elec- 
trical ballet sensations of the day. Mile. Solhke never fails in 
exciting the enthusiasm of the audience by this vigorous speci- 
men of the saltatoryart. The stage is now cleared tor the evolu- 
tions of the * Bersagiieri’’—our oid friends of the ballet dressed 
a la militaire, and previously drilled to a high degree of facility im 
military movements, ‘Ibe eutire force is under the command « f 
Signors Invernezzi—one of the prettiest of the * Principals,” and 
very fascinating in her military costume, A large amount of 
marching and counter-marchiug having been gone through with, 
the vivandieres of the regiment appear and execute pas deur with 
the fortunate oflicers. ‘Then we have firing by platoons with 
blank cartridges, to the annoyance of the nervous gentlemen who 
occupy the stalls near the stage—gentlemen, we notice, who are 
always provided with powertul giasses—but to the great delight 
of the galleries. All that has preceded serves only as an iniro- 
duction for the débutante of the evening—Fraulein Schlaeger, said 
to be a pupil of the celebrated Fanny Elisler, and only ten years 
of age. The Fraulein is an exceedingly pretty child and dances 
with rare grace the most difficult pas. Her contribution to the 
entertainment is entitled the “ Waltz Amour”—another linguis- 
tic slip on the part of the playbill. The Fraulein is loudly ap- 
plauded, and bas doubtiess a brilliant 1uture awaiting her. The 
performance on the 18th inst., when these new features were first 
introduced, was also signalized by the retirement of Mr. Mollen- 
hauer from the conductor’s chair, and the assumption of the baton 
by Mr. Howard Glover, of Drury Lane theatre. Mr. Glover has 
already substituted some of his own songs, and new incidental 
music for that already in use, and we believe intends to ulti- 
mately entirely change the character of the accompaniments, 
We cannot say that the changes thus far made are in all respects 
improvements. Nothing could be worse, certainly, than Mr. 
Mark Smith's spiritiess delivery of **Piff, paff, pouff!’—Gen, 
Boum's well-known solo in the “ Grande Duchesse.” Has Mr, 
Smith, by the way, ever heard the Grande Duchesse?” Thus 
reconstracted, the “ White Fawn” has doubtless entered upon a 
new lease of existence. In this connection it may not be mal ap- 
propos to mention that, with the present dramatic season, wil 
terminate the managerial connection of Mr. William Wheatley 
with Nibio’s theatre—bis mantle falling upon the shoulders of 
Mesers. Jarrett and Palmer, tne proprietors of the * Celebrated 
Parisienne Ballet Troupe,”—we again quote the bills. Mr. 
Wheatley’s career in this city has oeen ao singularly successtul 
one, aud his retirement from the management cannot but be con- 
sidered as a serious loss to the local stage. 

“ ‘enry Dunbar” was revived at Wallack’s theatre on Monday 
evening with the usual cast, save in the character of the Major— 
a part which has recently been filled by Mr. E. L. Davenport, but 
which, on this occasion, was filled by that sterling artist, Mr. 
Charles Fisher, his first appearance for nearly a twelvemonth. 
Mr. Fisher was greeted tumultuously on his entrance, and warmly 
applauded throughout the evening. At the end of the play he 
was called before the curtain, and returned thanks for the cordial 
welcome in a few terse and Ee ee sentences. Mr. Fisher 
acted with all his accustomed finish, and more than his accus- 
tomed fire, and the theatrical public may well felicitate itself 
upon the return to the boards of so excelient an actor. Mile. 
Janauscbek has returned to the Academy to delight the admirers 
of German tragic drama. She appeared for the first time last 
evening in Laube’s “ Elizabeth,” and will mate “ Mary 
Stuart’ to-day on the occasion of her only matinée. On Mon- 
day ‘“‘ Deborah” will be playéd,and on Wednesday next the 
farewell performance of the series wil! be given. Mrs. Kemble 
will read at a matinée to-day “ Romeo and Juliet.” Next week 
she will give a fourth and last series of Readings as follows : 
Monday viy “Richard the Third ;” Wednesday morning, 
« As You Like It;” Friday evening, “‘ Mary Stuart;” Saturday 
morning, ** Miscel! Selections.” The ing Readings 
will hereafter commence at 2P.M. On Saturday of next week 
Mme. Kistori will commence a series of seven final representa- 
tions in this country, on her return from Havana. The distinc- 
tive feature of this brief season, will be the production for the 
first time in New York of Camoletti’s drama, ‘‘Sor Teresa,” 
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far as a superficial observer is able to judge, and without pretend. 
img to be au courant in the secrets of ; ~ orto be <8 ac- 4 5 ae = on emipouring of te viels of 
curate a judge as Treasurer Zimmerman himself, it may be stated I 

Black Crook,” and that if the management has seen 
cess as ” an seen 
fit to throw in a few tional attractions for the same money— Facts and Hancies, 
80 much the better for We do not mean, however, ; 3 
to be understood as referring disparagingly to the new features | _ Sit John A. MacDonald announced, on the 21at inst., in the 
of the spectacie, in speaking of them as s © few additional attrac House of Commons at Ottawa, tat the Queen had signified 
tions.” They are, indeed, im point of costliness and tasteful ele-| her intention to create Hon. Geo. E. Carticr a Baronet of the 
gance, as as in number, sufficient to meet the entire specta-| United Kingdom, and Hon. Hector L. Langevier a Compan- 
cular and a peng all — rs any | ion of the Bath.——_——A late English paper says: “ Among 
a third ae a consist, Suet, of 3 new peo ballet,” the passengers on board the Ztna, just arrived at Liverpool, 


»| is His Excellency Major-General Hastings Doyle, Lieutenant 
Governor of Nova Scotia, on a short leave of absence.” 
Sir Morton Peto and Mr. Laurence Oliphant have resigned 
their seats in the House of Commons. ——The editor of 
the Nor’ Wester challenges any country situated north of lati- 
tude 40 deg. to produce a record of flner w than they 
bave enjoyed in the Red River Settlement, si the 15th of 
February. wy particle of snow has fallen since that 
date. —On Saturday last the counsel for the defence in 
the Impeachment trial rested their case, and after the offering 
of further testimony by the prosecution on Monday, an ad- 
jouroment was had until Wednesday, when Manager Bout- 
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Ban-| well opened the closing arguments tor the prosecution, and 
b it veueal ~~) 
m by macito on8 DO 
which may be an imita- 
drill of the marines—and which are doubtless inten d- 
, boys,” of which we 
Marie Bonfantic 
Matelot,” and her spirit- 
y popular 


was followed on Thursday by Mr. Nelson for the defense 
The case will probably b2 submitted to the Senate, and a 
verdict renderea during the coming week.-——M. Champfleury, 
a celebrated novelist, is selling off a part of bis collection ot 
curiosities, Amongst others is a Chinese tam-tam, which, be; 
ing in the form of a bell, aud affixed to a hall door, creates 
such & in the minds of creditors, that they immedi- 
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ately decamp and do not return for an age. —The grand 
aquarium in the Boulevard Montmartre, bas received several 
additions to its already splendid collection. The recent arri- 
vals consist of 150 sea-horses, a magnificent lamprey, and 15 
sturgeone. It is hoped to breed stungeons in Paris, and sel] 
them at 100fr. each to the epicurean world.—-——The Mel- 
bourne Argus states that good mutton was being sold in and 
around Mejbourne, in February last, by travelliog butchers, at 





1d. per pound.———M. Guizot, it is said, in his forthcoming 
work to C entitled “ Religious Meditations’, strongly combats 
the separation of Church and State————A new shilling 


magazine is announced for the month of May, in London, to 
be called the Wigwam. It will be edited by Mr. Arthur 
a’Beckett, and illustrated by Mr. Matt. Morgan. Prince 
Humbert, after the marriage {étes at Florence and in other 
cities of Italy, is to repair to Naples, where he will bold a 
brilliant court ———The copyright of Cherry’s song, “‘ Shells 
of the Ocean,” was recently sold by auction in London for the 
e sum of £285. —Mr. Dickens has felt obliged, by 
ill-health, to decline reading for the benefit of the Dramatic 
Fund, to which he bas given $150. Mr. Dolby bas contribu- 
ted $100 to the same object.————It is officially stated that 
the Division of the Erie Canal was to be opened on the 
22d instant for the passage of boats to tide-water. No boats 
will be allowed to move westerly. This arrangement is for 
the purpose of cleaning the division of laden boats frozen in 
last Tall. —The late Thomas D’Arcy McGee had one of 
the heaviest brains on record, heavier by several ounces than 
that of Dupuytren or of Daniel Webster. ——An “ Iron 
Tubular Tunnel” from New York to Brooklyn is proposed, 
and a bill authorizing its construction has passed a third 
mating in the Legislative Assembly at Albany——_——Sir E. 
Ca has published a card denying in the most emphatic 
manner, the reports of a ay match across the Atlantic be- 
tween the steamers Cuba and City of Paris. —It is said 
that an autograph letter has been forwarded from our Queen 
to the Saltan, stating that the Prince of Wales will pay bis 
Majesty a return visit in August. ——There are queer 
ways of getting a living in London. A man was brought be- 
fore Alderman Hale, charged with “ intruding” into the sew- 
ers for the purpose of catching rats. He was caught coming 
Up a trap with a bag containing ews A live rats. The Alder- 
man refused to punish the man, thinking that by catching the 
rats he was doing a service to the town. The man insisted 
that he dida t deal of good.—-——-Lord Brougham is 
said to be wouterfally well in France, but his mind is a per- 
fect wreck as regards things recent and present, although 
they say he bas remarkable glimpses of memory of the past. 
——A letter Florence states that Ricciotti Garibaldi, 
who had been in that city for some days, has left for Leghorn, 
where he is to join his brother,and embark with him for 
England. ——Bread at Brussels is as dear at the present 
time as it has been during any period of the last twenty 
years, which includes times of great scarcity ——_——Some 
time ago a meeting of the Church Association was held in 
London to raise a guarantee fund of £50,000, to be called for 
at the rate of not more than 20 per cent. per annum, for the 
purpose of testing the legality of ritualistic doctrines and 
practices in the Church of a. Upwards of £37,000 of 
this amount has, we unders , been already guaranteed.—— 
It that for some time past a decayed pump, situate 
within an easy distance of Dorset-place, London, having been 
as an article for the supply of water to the neigh- 

bourhood, the handle was taken away, the slit remaining 
where it used to be worked. Several letters, said to have 
been posted in the locality, were missing, and no satisfactory 
answer could be given with regard to them. The parish au- 
thorities gave orders for the pump to be repaired, when, upon 
examining the interior, no fewer than twenty letters were 
found inside it —————The effect of the great demand for 
silk in the manufacture of the Chassepot cartridges, has been 
to create a rise of 45 centimes in the price of silk. This indi- 
cates the extensive preparation of the war article that is going 
on.————On dit that two rival Grand Duchesses will soon 
be in the field in Eogland. Their names in the every- 
day world, are Julia Mathews and Isabel Pau).—————A 
Frenchman, Comte de Monblanc, bas penetrated to Miaco, 
the residence of the Mikado, hitherto inaccessible to foreign- 
ers. —A mile of the Theatre Frangaise is that if any 
artiste performs in private life a fine of £20 is to be inflicted. 
Malle. Favart and M. Coquelin bave recently been playing in 
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a proverb of Musset’s, at the house of the Dachess de Moueby. H. 


They have forfeited the above amount, so that it does not act 
as a preventive.— —It is expected that the Queen will 
visit Balmoral on or about the 19th of May. Prepara- 
tions are being made for her Majesty's reception.— 
The will of the late Charles John Kean, the tragedian, was 
proven on March 25th. The personalty was sworn under 
a. The will is dated June 30th, 1866. He bequeaths 
to wife (formerly Miss Ellen Tree) a life interest in the 
sum of £25,000, and after her decease he leaves the principal 
to his ter Mary Maria Kean.—_————Leon, the Emperor 
N 6 late valet, has leit a fortune of £20,000; his suc. 
cessor, Muller, begins his career with a salary of £480. 
M. de Lesseps has just had a private audience with the Em- 
of the French, and assured his Majesty that the Suez 
would certainly be opened for general traffic on the 1st 

of October, 1869. This does not quite agree with the Duke of 
Bt. Al view of the case. He fixes 1868-—-——A ye 
curious tree is in flower in the Botanic Gardens of Brussels. 
It is called the rose of the mountains (Brownea grandiceps), 
and is in fact a rose-tree sixty feet high. It is a native of the 
province of Caracas, in Columbia. It is now considered 
certain that the Emperor Napoleon, the Empress, and the 
Prince Imperial will visit Normandy dur ing the spring. 
A movement is being made by the High Sueriff of Carnarvon 
to give the Prince and Princess of Wales a suitable reception 
at Bogor, on their return from their visit to Ireland.——_—_—_ 
It is to be in contemplation by the War Department to 
call in and utilise all the Russian guns taken in the Crimean 
‘war, at present scattered about the metropolitan parks and 
other of the country. These guns have for a long time 
mn considered obnoxions to Russians visiting 
land.—_—_——Dr. ,Férand, a French physician, has just 
succeeded imre-uniting the floger of a cook, which had been 
— off and thrown away. The severed part recovered 
warmth and sensitiveness. Villa Lucia, at Naples, 

the beautiful senses of the — — T——, has om 
purchased by Mr. Young, an English gentleman for some 
reaident in Naples. The price psid was 250 000f,.—— 

The new Cardinal Bonaparte, it is said, will not take up his 
residence in Rome, as the air does not agree with his health. 
The air of France suits him better.———lIt is whispered ip 




















the lobbies of the House that the last edition t> our stock of } Stamford as a Conservative candidate since 1853, and who able. 
aphorisms is an invention of the new Premier's—viz , “ There | been one of the ablest members of the party in the tower iutape. 
os Secretary of State for India, 

resigned in 1867. His promotion to the House of 
politics. He 
House of Commons," Merenee ; T H Tizard, and J to Newport, 


may be valour, bat there’s no virtue, lo resignation.” 
Another theatr 


ical paper is to be added to the hundred al- he 





ready existing in Paris. Its title will be Le Fouet. 
gipsy chorua of extraordinary 


A Prill doubtless have a marked effect on 
musical spirit and character | one of the yery few able Tory leaders in 


will shortly be beard in London. Will it outdo the “ Tipsy 
Wipsy Pipsy” of the gipsies at the New Royalty !——_—— 
A formidable turf combination between two young noblemen 
isgpoken Of in London. One brings the million, the other 
the—the experience, or the “‘ what-do-you-call-it.” They are 
going to ruin the ring. 





Tue Untrep States Foreren Trape.—The Journal of 
Commerce, after @ careful calculation, gives the total import and 
export of the first eight months of the current fiscal year, as fol- 
lows :— 

IMPURTS INTO THE UNITED STATES. 
1867-8. Dutiable Goods. Free Goods. Total. 


July........ $31,936,990 $2,453,786 $34,390,776 
August..... 31,905,788 2,595,507 34,501,295 
Beptember.. 29,008,714 2,673,127 31,771,841 
October.... 27,986,396 2,652,820 30,639,216 
November . 24,022,927 1,792,029 25,814,956 
December.. 19,198,397 2,166,799 21,865,196 
Sanuary.... . 20,216,690 1,795,636 22,012,326 
February... 24,888,193 1,494,200 26,882,393 








Eightmonths $209,254,005 $17,623,904  $226,877,990 
EXPORTS FROM UNITED STATES TO FOREIGN PORTS. 


1867-8 Domestic. Foreign. Total. 
as vnks $42,147,004 $2,469,555 $44,616,359 
August..... 24,894. 1,715,131 26,610,079 
September.. 23,624,058 2,328,877 25,952,985 
October.... 31,648,223 1,598,296 33,241,519 
November.. 38,425,707 1/344.080 28,769, 737 
December. . 44,025,495 1,536,39) 45,611,886 
January.... 39,419,265 1,779, 735 41,199,000 
February... 34,148,558 084, 35,182,852 





Eight months $277,328,258 $13,856,109 $291, 184,367 


The above includes the specie imported and exported. The 
imports are all given at their foreign gold cost, freight and daty 
unpaid. The exports of produce and merchandise are given 
chiefly at their currency valuation, and we have reduced those to 
gold at the rate of 140. This may seem too great a reduction in 
view ot the supposition that some of the California shipments may 
be reckoned in gold, but as it is the rate heretofore adopted, we 
let it stand. The shipments of this class amounting in currency 
to $288,152,684 would thus be reduced to $170,036 202, and the 
whole account would stand as follows :— 


Imports eight months............ stbsgces aantei $226,877,999 
Exports mdse, net.................... $170,036,202 
domestic specie............. 47,071,618 
Do. foreign specie............... 5,960,065 
Bpecie value exports.......-..-........../..+-.$228.067,835 


Excess of imports............ epene +» $3,810114 
It is not unfair to reckon the returns as about even up to the 
first of March, That month at this port left an unfavourable 
balance, but the rewrns for the whole country may improve 
upon thatexhibit. These figares are quite valuable to all en- 
gaged in the mercantile banking transactions, and should be 
carefully preser ved. 

— 

New Rares or Postage wits Evrorg.—lIt is officially etat- 
ed that the rate of postage chargeable upon international 
letters under the new convention between the nited 
Kingdom and the United States is twelve cents per 
half ounce or under, pre-payment optional, but unpaid 
or insufficiently prepaid international letters are, in addition to 
the deficient postage, subject to a fine on delivery. The fine levi- 
ed and collected in the United States on such unpaid or insufficient- 
ly ay —y is five cents each. 

¢ following rates of postage are chargeable u nted 
matter, etc., posted in the United States and ottnent "te the 
United Kingdom, the prepayment of which is compulsory, viz: 
Newspapers, two cents each; book-packets, including printed 
matter of all kinds, maps, plans, etc., six cents per each four 
ounces or fraction thereof ; and patterns or samples of merchan- 
dise, including grain and seed, eight cents per four ounces or 
fraction of four ounces, ‘ ‘ 
The rates of postage chargeab!e from the United States to any 
part of Germany, including Austria under the convention recent- 
ly concluded with the North German Union, are as follows, viz : 





On letters by direct steamer from New York to Bremen and 

amburg, ten cents per each half ounce or under, and by North 
German Union closed mail through England, fifteen cents per 
each weight of half an ounce or fraction of half an ounce, pre- 
payment optional ; but each unpaid or insufficiently prepaid let- 
ter is, in addition to the deficient postage, subject to a fine of two 
silbergroschen (equalling five cents United States money) on de- 
livery in Germany ; and a like fine is imposed in the United States 
upon the delivery of similar letters originating in North German 
Unioa or Austria. 








Tue ALAsKA PurcHAsE—Mr. Szwarp ww TrévsLE.—A 
Washington despatch to the Hvening Telegram says:—It has 
been ascertained that the Russian Minister here has no authority 
from his government to extend the time stipulated in the treaty 
between the United States and Russia for the payment of the mo- 
ney for the Alaska purchase as long as may be necessary. In 
view of this fact it is understood that the State Department has 


TY | despatched Ward H. Lamon, of this city, to Russia, to obtain 


from that Se as long an extension\of time as may be 
necessary to get ouse to make an appropriation to pay for 
Alaska. It is the opinion of the Russian Ministry here that there 
will be no trouble in prevailing upon his government to grant the 
necessary extension of time. 








Obituary. 


‘Tue Marquis or SALispury.—Cable despatches announce 
the death, in Eogland, of Viscount Cranbourne, Marquis of Salis- 
bury. James Brownlow William Gascoyne Cecil, K.E.P.C., 
LLD., F.R.S., only son of the first Marquis, was born April 17, 
1791. He was Lord Lieut tof Middl , High Steward of 
Hertford, and Colonel of the Herts Militia. From 1814 until 





from February to December, 1852, and Lord President of the 
Council in Lord Derby's second administration from 1858 till 
1859. Since — he aon cosngine his a in the House of Lords, 
supporting the extreme Tory party. successor is the Right 
Hon, Viscount Cranbourne, born in 1880, who bas represented 


In 1866 be was appointed 


fe 





— 


andjit will be difficult to find any among that party now left in 
the lower House competent to fill the office of Premier. 


Simm Dominic Daty.—The death of this gentleman, for many 
years prominent in the Colonial civil service, is announced. He 
was born in Ireland ia 1798, being the son of a gentleman of 
property in County Galway, and nephew of the first Lord Walls- 
court. He was early employed in the Colovial administration, 
and having acted for nearly twenty-six years as Chief Secretary 
in Canada, during which time he was emp!oyed on several im- 
portant missions by the local legislature, he was appointed in 
1852, Governor of the island of Tobago; whence in 1856 he was 

moted to the post of Lieutenant Governor of Prince Edward's 
land, when he also received the honour of knighthood. Hav- 
ing held this post until 1859, he succeeded Sir R. G. Macdonnell 
as Governor of South Australia in 1861. Sir Dominic was mar- 
ried in 1826 to the second daughter of Colonel Ralph Gore, of 
Barrowmount, County Kilkenoy, ‘by whom he had several chil- 
dren. He was a strong Roman Catholic, and was best known in 
— by his steadfast devotion to the aristocratic ideas of Lord 
etcalfe. 


At Sandbach, Cheshire, Major J. Woodgate, who served for 
many years in H.M. 52nd Regiment Light infantry, in the Penin- 
sular War, and afterwards joined the 20th . Light Dragoons. 
—At Pau, Basses Pyrénees, H. R. Hudson, late Lieut. 55th Regt. 
—At Guernsey, P. Ric’ of BK. M. 94th Regt., late Fort Adju- 
tant at Attock, aud A.D.C. to Gen. Haley, C.B., Sa the 
Peshawur Division.—At Edinburgh, W. H. 8. Hart, Capt. 105th 
Regt., ras Light Infantry.—At London, Lieut. J. M. Morris, 
R.N.—At Stirli 

Manritius, L. 8. 


ng. E. RK. Priestley, Col. 420d Highlanders.—At 
Claxton, RN. 


yee, Capt. Royal Artillery.—At Chelsea, Capt. 
Army. 

Tae Lare Lorp Carpigan.—The Army and Navy Ga- 
eétte has the following just characterization of this eccentric no- 
bleman and officer: “ When Lord Cardigan received the order to 
lead the Light Brigade to prevent the enemy carrying away the 
guns, he exclaimed, as he drew his sword,‘ Here goes the last of 
the Brudenells.’ Well! It is not a name famous in English 
story, and he who has just gone was the only bearer of it who 
ever did anything to make men speak of the family. In time 
_ they spoke of it pretty often. The gallant old earl who 

been laid among his fathers carried with bim a reputation 
connected with a > incident in a great campaign. He was a 
strange man, but he was not a mere earl—a coronetted Brude- 
nell—but something more. Vain, proud, irascible, haughty, 
and ignorant, there was still in him a vein of metal not met in 
the strata of common natures which gave him a distinctive cha- 
racter, not always indeed to be easily moulded and run into 
agreeable forms, for it assumed sharp, angular, fantastic shapes, 
and had a tendency, too, to percolate into a mass of selfishness 
and pride, on which arose, ever higher,and higher, the statue, 
cast by himeelf, of the Earl of Cardigan. But there was, after 
all is said, much in the man which could be turned to good ac- 
count in time of danger and in the crisis of battle, and he was a 
brave hussar, if he was not a thorough soldier or a skilfal leader. 
This is not the place to write his biography ; and, indeed, such a 
task had better be deferred to those Greek Kalends when un- 
edited memoirs will a) of themselves. If Lord Hardinge 
had not selected the Earl of Cardigan to command the Light 
Cavalry Brigade, under his brother-in-law, the Earl of Lucan, we 
should never have heard of him except as a peculiar peer who 
‘had kicked up rows’ with his officers in a crack regiment, who 
had fought a strange duel, and had undergone a strange trial ; 
the storms of whose youth had been discreetly veiled, and who 
drilled and dressed his regiment a well—a commanding 
officer liked by the privates, and not liked the officers he 
commanded. t Lord Hardinge, ‘ for the of the service,’ 
selected Lord Cardigan and Lucan, and then came the 
‘sore back reconnaissance,’ and the day of the 25th October, and 
the brief intoxicating apotheosis, when the bairs of Lord Cardi- 
gan’s borse’s tail were highly valued by the fiercest radicals, and 
he was the hero of the hour—' the trump Card-again’—the de- 
coration of valtz and galop,and march frontispiece. Then 
came slander—invidia comes virtutis. It is true that Lord Car- 
digan kept a cook who could prepare French dishes—small 
blame to him—and that he lived on board a luxurious yacht— 
we are not sure he was quite so much to be lauded for living out 


:] of bis camp when there was suffering in the Crimea—but he did 


not desert his post in the time of battle—he did not ran away ; 
and he vindicated by a law suit his title, which ought not to 
have been impugned, to be a beau sobreur at all events. ‘ First 
in, at all events, No one can tell who cumes first out of 
the explosion of a er- . The little valley vomited 
the cavaliers who could ride briskly back again. Lord 

’s name, we repeat, will live honourably in English his- 
tory as long as the Crimean expedition is spoken of, and that is 
ample reward for all he ever did, and much greater honour than 
those conversant with scandalous chronicles could have ever 
anticipated. 

Navp, 

The Order in Council of 1866 provides that the Captains’ 
List shall be reduced gradually to 250 by filling up only two out 
of every three vacancies caused by age retirements, whether op- 
tional or compulsory, and that vacancies from all other causes 
are to be filled up as they occur. On the ist inet. there were 
287 captains on the list. There have been, up to this date, dur- 
ing the quarter, three retirements, one death, and one removal ; 
consequently, from these causes alone Mr. has four com- 
missions at his disposal, and as during the current quarter the 
Retired List will, as a matter of course, be further increased, it 
is expected that the First Lord of the Admiralty will feel ju:t'fi- 
ed in promoting a larger batch of officers than is actually war- 
ranted by the exact state of the case. The Order in Council of 
1866 did not interfere with that of 1864 in reference to the num- 
ber of commanders to be retained on the list, which was settled 
at 400, and on looking at the same authority which we have al- 
ready quoted, we have discovered that at the end of the quarter 
which has just expired, there were only*394 commanders on the 
Active List, therefore there will be a more enlarged field for 
advancing lieutenants than commanders. The unavoidable ab- 
sence of Mr. Corry has tended to delay the issue of these promo- 
tions, but it is expected that the suspense of the various expec- 
tants will now in a very few days be relieved. 


APPorntTwENTs.—Captains—R Jenkins, CB, to Royal George, ¥ 
Miller, whose period of ser has ex; W Arm Prince Consort. — 
Commanders—H M Miller, to Meeanee ; G 8 

ince Consort, —Stafl 
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New Publications. 


No novel reader of the last twenty-five years but has read 
one or more of the stories of Fredrica Bremer, and few but 
with feelings of sympathy and admiration. Like most of the 
writers of Northern Europe, chiefest among whom we should 
place Hans Christian Andersen, there is something sweet, do- 
mestic, and charming in what she has done—a feeling of sim- 
plicity and homeliness, foreign to the great body of English 
literature, which has never fully emancipated itself from the 
conventional French restraint introduced into it by Pope and 
Dryden upwards of two centuries ago. There is a childlike 
element in the literature of the Germanic peoples—Norwe- 
gians, Swedes, and what not—which is refreshing beside the 
traditional reserve of most English writing, and to thoee who 
can feel this quality there is no more delightful writer than 
Fredrica Bremer. Whether she holds her place among the 
novelists of the present day in England and America, is a 
question which the booksellers are better fitted to decide than 
ourselves, but for the sake of fiction the world over we trust 
she does, since there is some hope for the future of novel- 
writing in the popularity of her books, and none at all in the 
popularity of the mysteries of Wilkie Collins, the clevernesses 
of Edmund Yates, and the general rottenness of Miss Brad- 
don. Better the dull of Richardsen than such doubtful 
brilliance as hovers over the stories of writers of the “ senga- 
tion” school. There is something honest and genuing as we 
have indicated, in the tales of Fredrica Bremer, and that they 
are faithful to the land and the people described therein, we 
are convinced from the Life, Letters and Posthumous Works of 
Fredrica Bremer, a thick twelvemo, of between four and five 
hundred pages, recently published by Messrs. Hurd and 
Houghton. The work is divided into severa! portions, first a 
biography of Fredrica, written by her elder sister Charlotte, 
now Mrs. Quiding; then a short fragment of an autobio- 
graphy, the work, of course, of Fredrica herself; then 
a collection of her letters, which are followed by 
a number of her sketches and poems. The biographical part 
of the book is the one which is the most likely to be read with 
interest, for the poems and sketches, though well enough in 
their way, will not compare with the previously published 
writings of Fredrica Bremer, while the letters are decidedly 
tedious, partly, no doubt, because we are unacquainted with 
the circumstances under wh'ch they were written, and partly 
because it is not easy to sympathise with the pietistic senti- 
mental rhapsodies of such a dear, simple-hearted, whimsical 
old creature as Fredrica Bremer must have been. With all 
reverence for her memory, she struck the warmest of her 
American admirers as a queer, little old body, and her letters, 
dull as they are, strengthen the impression. If we were 
Swedish born, we might be able.to regard her differently, but 
as the world is at present constituted, the men and women of 
different nationalities naturally strike each other as very odd 
in many particulars. The oddity that we feel in the person- 
ality of Fredrica Bremer is like that of a child, and such she 
must bave been at heart throughout her life. It is as a child 
that she is most interesting to us in the memoir by her sister, 

, who paints the early life of the Bremer family in a graphic 
and natural way. It is not such a life as we are familiar 
with even in the most primitive rural districts of England 
and America, but it is such an one as we might have conceived 
after reading Fredrica Bremer’s stories. It is, to begin with, 
more simple, unsophisticated, and home-like than the ordi- 
nary life of Saxondom, and only to be paralleled in Germany 
and the Southern districts of France. It reads like a novel 
in Mrs. Quiding’s biography, the hard but loving old father 
being a first-rate sketch, and Fredrica as much a char- 
acter as the best she ever drew. She was not an 
easy child to manage, and not an attractive one, as 
those who remember the portrait prefixed to the Ameri- 
can edition of her novel of Hertha may readily im- 
agine, but she was original, and quick to learn, full of 
queer behaviours, and shy ways—in short, as we know now, 
she was ® genius. She wrote at an early age—at first in 
French, verses, pastoral dramas, and the like—then, at a later 
period, poems and sketches in her native tongue. Had Mrs. 
Quiding continued the biography in full beyond the period of 
her own marriage, she would probably have been able to tell 
us how Fredrica came to be an authoress, and would have 
given us details of her habits, methods of composition, the 
origin of her characters, witb other information of the sort, 
dear to the lovers of literary gossip. When a woman is mar- 
ried, however, she has something to do besides watching the 
comings and goings of her brothers or sisters, so—thanks to 
to Mr. Quiding, and the little Quidings, if there were such, we 
are ignorant of Fredrica Bremer’s life, after the marriage of 
her sister Charlotte. To be sure the latter does not entirely 
desert us at that period, but what she writes is of little mo- 
ment, since, though she buries her sister at last, she forgets to 
give us even the names and dates of her books. We know 
that Fredrica travelled im this country, some fifteen or twenty 
years-ago, for were not her travels reprinted here in two 
bulky and very cloying volumes? and we remember that she 
travelled in Greece and the Holy Land, for were not her tra- 
vels thereabouts also reprinted ? We ought to learn something 
of the last thirty or forty years of her life, (she died in 1965, 
at the age of sixty-four,) from her letters; but unfortunately 
we do not, a8 we have before remarked. As a whole Mrs. 
Quiding’s memoir is y—much more unsatisfac- 
tory, we are persuaded, than it need to have been ; for cer- 
tainly, there must be hundreds living who were acquainted 
with Fredrica in the latter years of her life, and out of these 
hundreds there must certainly be one or two who can recol- 








lect something about her that is worth recollecting. We have 
the impression that Mrs. Quiding’s memoir is rather more a 
family affair, than a work for the world: at any rate we doubt 
whether it will be more satisfactory to the mass of Fredrica’s 
readers in Sweden, than here and in England. The prose, 
we have nearly omitted to say, is translated by Fredr. Milow, 
the verse, or most of it, by Emily Nonnen, and both with 
spirit and freshness. 





MONTHLIES AND QUARTERLIES. 

First on our pile of periodicais, home and foreign, comes 
the April number of St. Pauls, edited by Mr. Anthony Trol- 
lope, published by Virtue and Uo., of London and New 
York, which has just arrived. St. Pauls is, to our thinking, the 
handsomest of all the English magazines, each number con- 
sisting of one hundred and twenty-eight pages which are de- 
lightful te look upon. The present number, which com- 
mences the second yolume, has a continuation of the two 
serial stories which are the feature of the magazine, “ All for 
Greed,” by the Baroness Blaze de Bury, and “ Phineas Finn, 
the Irish Member,” by the editor—who, by the way, is now 
on @ tour in this country. Each is illustrated, and very 
admirably, the last by Mr. Millais. Besides these novels 
there are papers on “‘ The Panslavist Revival in Eastern Eu- 
rope,” “ About Horse Racing,” “Spiritual Wives,” “ Italian 
Academies,” “ The Private Soldier as he is,” and “‘ The Bal- 
lad of Squire Curtis,” a pretty poem, which we judge from 
the initials at the end to be by Mr. William Allingham. 
The March number of Blackwood's Magazine recently issued 
by the Leonard Scott Publishing Co., continues the serial, 
“Linda Tressel,” and contains a story entitled ‘A Fenian 
Alarm,” and five articles on subjects of local and temporary in- 
terest, as “ The Church in the Army and Navy,” “The Tempo- 
ral Power of the Papacy,” “ The National Character of our Old 
English Universities,” “Letters from a Staff-Officer with the 
Abyssinian Expedition,” and “ Opposition Tactics.” Ino the 
North British Review, published by the same firm, we find 
three excellent literary papers, if we may call them such, on 
“ French Criticism—M. Renan,” “ Recent Spanish Romances,”’ 
(a sort of running review of the stories of Fernan Caballero,) 
and “Montalembert’s Monks of the West.” Philosophy is 
glanced at in “ The Atomic Theory of Lucretius,” and “ Re- 
cent Philosopby in its Relation to Life”; while in the shape 
of political articles we have one on “ Trades’-Unions,” an- 
other on “The Financial Relations of England and India,” 
and a third on “Ireland.” The Leonard Scott Publishing Co. 
issue likewise the London Quarterly, and the Hdinburgh and 
Westminster Reviews, the latest numbers of which have not 
yet reached us. The Broadway for May, (Routledge and Sons) 
differs but little from its predecessors, its serial being still the 
medisval romance of “ Brakespear,” by the author of “ Guy 
Livingstone,” and « number of stories and essays, as “ The 
American View of the Copyright Question,” which is under- 
stood to be from the pen of Mr. Richard Grant White ; “ Art 
Critics Criticised,” by W. W. Fenn ; “How we Inaugurated 
Ensign McNish,” by Captain Lawrence Lockhart ; “ Eacores,” 
“The New York Associated Press,” “The History of the 
Guards’ Memorial,” by John Bell; and some stanzas “For 
Music,” by Mr. Gerald Massey. The illustrations, of which 
there are two, are not up to the mark. In the April number 
of the People’s Magasine, (Pott and Amery,) there are twelve 
short papers, mostly of a serious if not religious character, 
the most noticeable being « serial tale entitled “ Contrast, or 
the Schoolfellows,” and a story of ligt ter character, “ Tuflong- 
bo’s Wallet.” There are three full page illustrations, one in 
colours, “The Treasures of the Deep,” after a painting by J. 
Helmsley, and two wood engravings after pictures by Sir Ed. 
win Landseer, and W. Mulready. These and the lesser designs 
are well printed. Belonging in a sense to the same class of peri- 
odicals as those that we have just mentioned, are Zhe Helectic, 
and The New Eclectic, the May number of the former making 
the fifth of the seventh volume of a new series, and the same 
number of the latter the first of the second volume. The 
Eclectic is heaped up with selections from the solid old English 
periodicals, as the Zdinburgh, the London Quarterly, and 
Blackwood, and, among lighter magazines, from the Cornhill, 
Fraser's, Chamber’ Journal, The Leisure Hour, ete. There are 
interesting papers on “Don Carlos and Philip II.,” “ West- 
minster A! ,” “ Deep Sea Soundings,” “ Financial Notabi- 
lities,” “ in the Pontifical States,” “ Madame 
Tallien,” “ Historica! Sketches of the Reign of George III.,” 
etc. The illustration of the present number, « portrait of the 
Earl of Albemarle, is admirable everyway. The New Helectic 
draws more largely than its predecessors from the journals of 
England, although it contains two serial stories from the 
magazines, Mr. Trollope’s “ Phineas Finn,” and “The Wo- 
man’s Kingdom,” of Mrs. Dinah Muloch Craik. The Lon- 
don Review furnishes an excellent paper on “ Lamartine,” the 
Spectator one on ‘‘ Mr. Disraeli, Premier of England,” and 
the Pall Mall Gazette one on “ Retirement from Business,” 
There are also articles'on science, education, new books, and 
miscellaneous subjects, pertinent to the month. First on the list 
of our local American magazines we take up the May number 
of the revived Putnam's, (G. P. Putnam and Son) in which we 
find seventeen separate papers and poems, most of which la- 
bour under the disadvantage of weight and mediocrity. The 
best of the verse, “ Out of Service,” bas a flavour of the sacred 
poets of oldea time, as Vaughan and Gvorge Herbert. “ In- 
stinct Demoralized ”, is brief and readable. “Going Abroad ” 
is dull; “Life in Great Cities—San Francisco,” is duller, 
though bristling with statistics ; “The Doctor’s Assistant ” is 
neither good nor bad. “The Mississippi River” and “ Wo- 


these and other articles there is a short memoir of Mr. Horace 
Greeley, accompanied by a most libellous caricature from the 
pencil of Thomas Nast, whose portraits of living celebrities 
are fearfully and wonderfully made. The May number of 
Public Spirit, (Le Grend Benedict) is more than promising for 
so young a magazine. Opening with the second partof a 
story, “My Uncle,” by Elizabeth Stoddard, we pass to “A 
Plea for Perseverance,” toa brief paper on “Co-Operative 
Homes,” to Mr. Colburn’s “ Recollections of Twenty Cam- 
paigns,” to a charming sketch, “A Visit to the Rocks,” 
apropos of Madame de Sévigné in Brittany, after which we 
may, if we choose, take a trip among “ The Chinese on the 
Amoor,” reflect on “ Stories without Ends,” and digest “A 
Chapter on Suicides” and “ A Few Plain Words on Woman’s 
Rights.” The public spirit of the month is discussed in “ The 
Sanctum,” where politics, the arts, the stage, and literature 
alike figure. The May number of the Galazy, (Sheldon and 
Co.) enters upon a larger, and, we hope, a more liberal 
career. The magazine has been enlarged, as regards quan- 
tity, and the one or two illustrations of the predeceding issues 
have grown to four in the present number. They are by Mr. 
W. J. Hennessy, Mr. Winslow Homer, Mr. Gaston Fay, and 
some Japanese artist, whose design has been copied. Neither 
are good ; which is the worst we have not been able to de- 
cide—perhaps it is the wooden illustration to Mre. Lynn 
Lynton’s “ Clementina Kinniside.” The literary contents of 
the Galazy are more varied than in past times. There isa 
story, “ The Black Bess,” by Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford ; 
commencement of a novel, “ Beechdale,” by Marian Har- 
; the continuation of Mrs, Edwards's “ Steven Lawrence ;” 
papers on “Our Millionaires,” by T. W.; “ Personalism,” 
by Walt Whitman ; “ The Shadow on the Wall ;” “ Soldier- 
Statesmen ;” “The Pilgrimsge to Mecca,” by Edna Dean 
Proctor ; “ Words and their Uses,” by Richard Grant White ; 
“ Five Years in Japan,” by D. B. Simmons; and several po- 
etical pieces, the best of which, ‘“* Woods and Waters,” is by 
E. C. Stedman. Besides the body of the magazine, there are 
four smaller departments, to which Pierre Blot, Mark T waio, 
Richard Grant White, E. L. Youmans, and 8. 8. Conant con- 
tribute. The May Atlantic, (Ticknor and Fields,) is not bril- 
liant, although Mr. John G. Whittier and Mr. James Russell 
Lowell both furnish poems ; Mr. Bayard Taylor another, being 
the fifth, of his “ Byways of Europe ;’ Mr. Wynwood Reade, 
tae second part of his story, “‘ Lagos Bar;” Mr. James Parton, 
the second part of his heavy paper, “Our Roman Catholic 
Brethren :” Mr. L. Clark Davis, “A Modern Lettre de 
Cachet ;” and Mr. Edward Everett Hale, “ Did he take the 
Prince to Ride?” For the poems—never a strong feature 
with the Atlantic, Mr. Whittier’sa is musical and mora), aod 
Mr. Lowell’s rough and Browningesque, Lippincott's Maga- 
zine for May (J. B. Lippincott and Co.) is the best number yet 
published, although its poetry is poor. Ls papers aré mostly 
short, which is commendable, and its spirit tresh and non- 
political. The best article in the number is the “Court of 
the Tuileries,” which we take to be M. Louis Blanc’s, and the 
next best “The Talmud,” and “John Neagle, the Artist.’’ 
Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis’s novel, “ Dennis Galbraith,” 
continues as well as it began. In a word Lippincott'sis a suc- 
cess. Of the two juveniles, The Riverside Magazine (Hurd and 
Houghton and Our Yuung Folks (Ticknor and Fields) we have 
only tosay that each holds its own, with pleasant litule stories, 
pretty poems, and dainty illustrations. Among the illustrators 
of the former we may mention Mr. Courtland Hopkins, Porte 
Orayon, Mr. E. B. Bensell, and Mr. F. O. C. Darley; and 
among those of the latter Mr. John Gilbert, Mr. 8. Eytinge, 
Jr., and Mr. Harry Fenn. And so ends our notice of some of 
the latest English and American magazines and periodicals. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
People’s Magazine. April.—Colton’s Journal of Geography 
and Collateral Sciences. ———Behind the Scenes. By Elizabeth 
Keckley...G. W. Carleton and Co.——Harper’s Magazine. May. 
Public Spirit. May.——The Production of Iron and Steel in its 
Economic and Social Relations. By Abram 8. Hewitt.——Pamph- 
lets on the Fishes and Fisheries of Nova Scotia. No. Three; 
River Fisheries.——Our Young Folks, and the Atlantic Monthly. 
May.——The Antiquary, by Sir Walter Scott, and Little Dorrit 
and Bleak House, by Charles Dickens. Cheap Editions....D. Ap- 
pleton and Co. 
THE IRISH BEFORE THE CONQUEST. 
BY M. C. FERGUSON. 
The early history of the Irish, like that of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, is wrapped in fable, and only here and there can 
we obtain glimpees of the truth through the mists and obscurity 
of a mythical age. Tradition says that when the first swarm of 
Gaelic invaders arrived from the ast, on the shores of Jerne, an 
people wandered through its pine forests, and that its 
were haunted by African Vikings, In Britain, Gaul, and 
Ireland, the record of the existence of these aborigines, “ igno- 
rant of the use of metals and the practice of agriculture, is the 
bone-cave and the drift-bank, where nature has sealed up their 
knives and hatcbets of etone ; along with the half-fossil remain® 
of the elk, the cave-bear, and the elephant.” The African 
Vikings otherwise known as Fomorians, were ex sailors, 
whoee piratical galleys swarmed upon the shores carried ter- 
ror and deso among the scanty inhabitants, The glass 
tower of Tor Inis was built b 
stronghold ; around it were fe 
” which 





man and Work” are not interesting, at least to us. Besides 
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Aran. The latter stronghold Is built of dry-stone, on a promo- 
notory terminating in an “abrupt cliff which frowns over the 
Atlantic.” 


“ It is inaccessible from the sea. The cliff rises grandly above 
the wild Atlantic waves, which dash themselves against its base, 
aod threaten its total destruction ere long. It has evidently been 
Jargely undermined already. Part of the vast edifice has tumbled 
into the deep water beneath. That which yet stands overhangs 
the ocean abysses. A more grand and impressive scene can 
scarcely be imagined. The utter solitude of the spot; the bound- 
less expanse of ocean, dark-heaving and sublime; the old, old, 
stronghold—more ancient probably than any building now stand 
ing in western Europe, counting its age not by hundreds, but by 
thousands of years—powerfully impress the imagination. The 
feeling is enhanced by the loneliness of these rarely visited and 
inaccessible islets of the far west, which contain at present the 
huts only of simple peasants, and ruins of the cells and churches 
of the earliest Christian ecclesiastics, These are touching in their 
simplicity and antiquity, yet appear insignificant and compara 
tively recent, when compared with Dun agus and Dun Conor, 
pagan strongholds of Firbolg chiefs.” 


The Tuath-de-Danaans appear to have been the dominant race 
in Ireland for about two hundred years, when they were sub- 
dued by the Milesian immigrants who arrived on the coast with a 
fleet of thirty ships. The bardic story relates that the Tuath- 
de-Danaaas had recourse to magical arts; and that having sud. 
deoly raised the winds and the sea, many of the invaders’ vessels 
Were destroyed. However, the Milesians were flually victorious, 
and proceeded to a partition of the island. From the chiefs to 
whom the different provinces were assigned most of the native 
Irish families trace their pedigrees. The great and wise king, 
Olay Folia, who instituted the Convention of Tara, and sum- 
moned to this national Parliament representatives of the rank 
and learning of his kingdom, also belonged to the Milesian race, 
Among the kings of this period he stands pre-eminent ; and his 
far-seeing legisiation aud wise hospitality to all visitors and 
strangers, his care of the national records, and the friendly rela- 
tioas which he preserved with the subordinate chieftains, fall 
entitle him to be called the Alfred of early Irish history. 

A curioas story is extant of Lavra Maen, also known as 
Loingsech, which remiads us of the fable of Midas, King of 
Phrygia: 


“ A story similar to that of King Midas is told of this monarch. 
His ears, it was whispered, resembled those of a horse; the bar- 
ber, who became aware of the fact, had his life spared only on 
a of inviolable secrecy. He whispered his tale to a wil- 

w. The willow was cut down and carved into a harp, and the 
instrument murmured forth the secret, ‘ Lavra Loingsech has a 
horse’s ears.’’’ 


Somewhat later the name of Cuchullin, the preuz chevalier of 
Irish chivalrous traditions, appears in the history, He seems to 
have possessed every heroical gift and accomplishment, and we 
find in the Epic of the “ Taian Bo” an account of the boy feats 
which gave promise of the mighty achievements of his maturer 

he “manly, beauteous champion” fell fighting at the 
battle of Marthevné. The name of Scatha, his Amazonian in- 
structress, still remains in Dun Sciath, in,the island of Skye, 
where “great Cuchullin's name aod glory still linger.” 


“The Coolin mountains, named after him—those ‘ thunder 
smitten, jagged Cuchullin peaks of Skye’ the grandest mountain 
range in Great Britain—attract to that remote island of the He- 
bi worsbipp of the subli and beautiful in nature, whose 
enjoy nents would be largely enhanced if they knew the heroic 
legends which are connected with the glorious scenes they have 
travelled so far to witness. Cuchullin is one of the foremost 
eharacters in Macpherson’s ‘ Ossian,’ but the quasi-translator of 
Gaelic poems places him more than two centuries later than the 
period at which he really lived. The tendency of the public 
mind at present is somewhat unjust to Macpherson. The repug- 
nance naturally felt at any literary falsification blinds many to 
the poetry and oeauty of his adaptations of the Gaelic legends 
which are associated with the name of Ossian. With the excep- 
tion of his alteration of names and localities, framed in order to 
connect the traditions of the ancient poet with Scotland, rather 
than with Ireland, he took few liberties with his originals that 
were not fully warranted by the character of the material with 
which he had to deal. If he had honestly claimed for himself the 
authorship of the book, and acknowledged himself an adapter, 
rather than a translator, he would be entitled to high approval ; 
for amidst much that is turgid and bombastic, there is grandeur, 
and pathos, and sublimity, in the ‘ Ossian’ of Macpherson.” 


There ie a curious ancient Christian legend connected with 
the death of Conor McNessa, King of Ulster, which was sup- 
ee to have taken place on the day that Our Lord was cruaci- 

ed. Keth MacMagach, a Conn ght hero, baving disguised 
himself in female attire, took up position among the women 
of Conor's court: and on the approach of the king cast an en- 
chanted ball from his sling and imbedded it in the monarch’s 
head. His physicians did not dare to remove the ball, but en- 
joined on him rest andquiet. Conor, however, 





** Startled by the supernatural darkness which accompanied the 
Paseion of Our Lord, inquires from his Druids of ite cause. They 
reply, ‘ that Jesus Christ, the Son of the living God, was at that 
moment suffering at the hands of the Jews.’ *‘ What crime has he 
committed said Conor. ‘ None,’ replied they. ‘ Then they are 
slaying him being innocent?’ asked Conor. ‘Is it so,’ said the 
Drui Thereupon Conor, bursting into uncontrollable fury, 
drew his sword, rushed into an adjoining wood, and began to 
hew and hack the trees, supposing them in his frenzy to be the 
obnoxious Jews: and the legend preserves, in archaic but charac- 
teristic language, the rhapsody, or rhetoric, as it is called, pro- 
nounced by him on that eccasion. 

“In the midst of these excitements, the ball started from its 
place. where it had remained imbedded in his skull, and Conor 
ell dead on the spot. Another tradition ascribes to the visit of 
fm be Romana centurion sent to demang tribute of Conor, his 
knowledge of the incarnation and mission of Christ.” 


Another great king, whose glorious reiga has been celebrated 
by the bards, in the early annals of Ireland, was Cormac Mc- 
Art. He kept up kingly state at Tara, and was the distinguished 
author of the “ Tegasg Righ,” or book of precepts for kings; he 
is also said to have erected the first watermill in Ireland. Our 
authoress gives a pleasing description of the romantic wooing ®f 
the fair but lowly damsel Ethni, by King Cormac, which has 
also been recorded in verse : 


* Duteous, in the lowly vale, 
Unconecious of the monarch’s gaze, 
She filled the fragrant pail ; 
And, dateous from the running brook, 
Drew water for the bath; nor deem’d 
A king did on her labour look, 
And she a fairy seem’d.” 


Cormac having lost an eye from the cast of a spear was forced 
to abdicate, as a disfigured king could not reign at Tara. In 
the seclusion of his house of Cletty, near the Boyne, he devoted 
his leisure to literature, and first experienced the happiness ob- 
tained by embracing a nobler and purer religion. Here be died, 
and was buried “on the grassy marge” of Rossuarce, oa the 
southern bank of the Boyne : 


A tranquil spot : a hopeful sound 
Comes from the ever-youthful stream, 
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party by express train. The party occupied one carriage de- 
partment to themselves, Directly the train started Jullien began. 
The greater the rate of going the faster he talked. No one at- 
tempted to speak ; no one found an opportunity of doing so. The 
clock was wound up and set going, it was impossible to stop it. 
The incessant clatter, and the rapid articulation of his talk, 
sounded like an elaborate accompaniment t the sing-song sort 
of music made by the wheels rattling over the rails, After this 
bad gone on for some time without any prospect of its coming to 
an end, the gentleman seated next Jallien havded his snufl-box 
to his friend opposite, accompanied by a look that seemed to say, 
“ He’s going it now.” The friend took a pinch of snuff, handed 
back the box, and replied, nodding his head towards Jullien, 











And still on daisied mead and mound 
The dawn delays with tenderer beam. 












































































Round Cormac Spring renews her buds ; 
in march perpetual by his eide 

Down come the earth-tresh April floods, 
And up the sea-fresh salmon glide ; 


And Life and Time rejoicing run 
From age to age their wonted way ; 
But still he waits the risen Bun, 
For still "tis only dawning Day. 


In the later chapters of the volume before us we find, amidst 
the records of the rise and fall of kings and dynasties, a full ac- | « ey were ejec’ 
count of the lives and labours of those holy men through whose i Aaheag we pa ht os ee Tne can = 
zeal and fervour Ireland became ‘the land of saints.” Then! .4 the whole time of his descent.” . 
were found those monasteries whose reputation as schools of ; 
learning attracted students from Britain and all parts of Europe. 
The mooks were the transcribers of those exquisitely illuminated 
manuscript copies of the Holy Scriptures which showed:ro much 





Tue Force or ELoQuENce.—It is superfiuous to demonstrate 
by public incidents the wonderful eloquence of Lamartine. His 
refinement and delicacy of taste, and caused them to be prized | action at the tribune and in the street will leave a sort of aurora 
by after ages as art treasures of surpassing beauty. was | borealis inthe tempest of February. But if it be easy to move 
Ireland during the fifth aod sixth centuries, when the whole of | crowds, to carry away Chambers, to didengage from the people 
Western Europe was sunk in the depths of barbarism, and the | sublime electricities, is it not almost impossible to hope to con- 
Britons were battling with the Picts, the Scots, the Saxons, for | vince the cold, calm, matter-of-fact interests of a committee of 
the possession of Kagland. We have oo space bere to follow | finance which wil! hear of nothing but figures? I have seen La- 
our authoress through the repose of the ‘‘ Scholastic Period,” or | martive obtain this almost fantastic result with a simplicity which 
to dwell on the troubled timee which saw the invasions of the | 1 hold to be the height of eloquence. The Paris committee of 
Northmen, and the subsequent disputes among the rival kings | the Lamartine subscription bad appointed a special committee to 
for supremacy. In 1002 A.D. Brian Boru was King of all Ire-| receive the mouey, and above all tc prevent one cent of it from 
land, and under his able administration the country once more | being placed at M. de Lamartive’s command, for his most faithful 
became peaceful and prosperous. His death at the great battle | friends were afraid of his generosity. But the Paris committee 
of Clontarf, where the Northmao an‘ the Gael contended for the | reckoned without the absolute independence of character of this 
sovereignty of Erio, briogs us down to the eve of the Con-|energetic man, Ina letter full of cordiality for the committee 
quest :— which wished to save him, he wrote me, venturing ingenuously - 

hich have fallen from bis pen: “As for 

“Good Friday, the 23rd of April, 1014, was the eventfal day. | One Of the rare pans w ae 5 
Brian would giadly have goueeeal the conflict, unwilling to placing myself in the bands of the committee like an So, I 
make that solemn anniversary a aay of carnage aud strife. But | ball under no consideration do so.” One day M. de Lamartine 
the Danes, inspired by a prediction that on any other day but | equired 40,000f. to meet a payment which had matared. The 
Friday they would all assuredly perish—influenced also by the | committee refused to allow him this sum of money. As I bore 
fact that the king’s son Donogh was absent with a large detach-|M. de Lamartine’s request and the committee’s answer, I under- 
ment of the Irish army, determined to force on the engagement. | went the economical reflections of the committee of safety and 
fhe Danish and Leinster forces mustered about 20,000 men. The | the complaints ot M. de Lamartine, who believed himself ruined 
irish army under Brien ic also estimated at 30,880. unless he was saved his own way. Lamartine asked them to meet at 

“‘ At daybreak on that memorable Friday the aged and devout | his house at eight o’clock A. M to end this doubly painful con- 
= By amy te ype ne a the Sona ef be Seampehe: cheer flict. On the appointed day, at the appointed hour, MM. Vavin, 

, imi / “4 
and animate bis army on the eve of conflict. He reminded them Emile Pereire, Beaumont (de la Te ee See 
of the cruel ravages of the Northmen; of their desecration of | "ia, Edmond Texier,I believe, and were assem in 
churches and monasteries; of the tyranny under which they had | drawing-room of M. de Lamartine’s house im the rue de la Ville- 
groaned, and appealed to them as he raised the’ crucifix aloft, )!"Eveque. These gentlemen’s bearing was stiff and at the same 
* Was not Christ on this day crucified for you?” He desired to 
lead them himeelf to the flict, but, mindful of his a> age, 
his people implored of him to abandon the idea, and leave to 
younger men the brunt of battle. Brian retired to his tent. From 
thence he watched the struggle: a series of hand-to-hand fights : 
a determined contest between brave and daring champions endur- 
ing from the time of high water in the morning until high water 
in the evening. Though attended by fesrfual loss of life on both 
sides, the combat was redeemed by heroic deeds of individual bra- 
very and daring, and indomitable courage. Certainly it was a 
more noble form of war than the distant e of our own times, 
when a great v4 t is decided by arti almost 
the opposing forces have sight of one another. The battle of 
Clontarf was a series of duels, The first encounter was 
between Plait, a Scandinavian warrior, clothed in armour, and 
Domhoall, the High-steward of Mar. They had each 





of friendship. M. Hachette especially, trained to commercial 
regularity, had sworn he would refuse Lamartine’s request. M. 
Hachette was the first to speak. I may say, without wronging 
the memory of that excellent man, of that publisher whose name 
shall live in the history of French letters—I may say I was 
wounded by the plain, abrupt terms, by the phraseology of guar- 
dian and manager he used towards a poor man of genius. He 
spoke the language of pitiless reason, of bitter prudence, He 
spoke for some e. When he ended, M. Beaumont (de la 
Somme), who was not eloquent, wished to put in a word. He 
said to Lamartine, whom he treated with familiarity: “My dear 
fellow, you have the reputation of being a thorough spend- 
thrift.” Ij never saw gentleness and dignity comparable 
other the night before, and on the morning of the ie Plait | to the gentleness and dignity of this poet ellated in this 
came torth “from the battalion of men in armour, and three | way. e listened attentively. He gave no sign of impatience. 
times, ‘ Faras Domhnall?’ that is, * Where is Dombnall ? Domh- | He sat straddling on a chair, with his hands resting one on the 
nail answered, and said, ‘Here, theu reptile,’ said he. They/ other. He waited until his friends had ended their accusations. 
fought then, and each of them endeavoured to slaughter the | He smiled. When the observations, which were more or less 
other; and they fell by each other, and the way that they fell was tle in form but all implacable in substance, had been made 
with the sword of each through the heart of the other, and the eaked leave to rep! He did rep J What said he? 
hair of each in the clenched hand of the other ; and the combat of yy e o> ply. it 
that pair was the first of the battle.” * * * Really, I do not know. He spoke of his creditors, of himeelf, 
On that glorious but to them fatal battle-field, the noblest|and of us. He spoke without gestures, without declamation, 
blood of his clan was freely shed “ for the love of fatherland.” | with ee haughty ae + pn ves eS — and = 
“ Long his loss shall Erin weep, resistible accents fe € spoke twenty minutes, and we 
Neer again his likeness a : tened ravished. M. Hachette was crimson with confusion. M. 
Long her strains in sorrow steep, Beaumont (de la Somme) ges with embarrassment. I applaud- 
Strains of immortality.” ed in my sleeve. M. Vavin wished to interrupt Lamartine to 
he N fi [B tall he wanted. M. Emile Pereire wept. [ affirm this to 
So sang, in the Norse tongue, even the foes of Brian. the most admirable triumph of eloquence, After Lamartine 
After the battle of Clontarf the quarrels of the native kings | bad replied to every objection, there was a moment's silence. 
and princes pluuged Ireland in all the horrors of civil war, and | Everybody was touched. M. Hachette inquired: “How much 
caused it to fall an easy prey to the soldiers of Strongbow, and|do you want?’ Lamartine replied: “I asked 40,0006, but I 
to the ambition of Henry II. of England. I may meet all my en its with 30,000f.” M. Emile 
Pereire insinuated: “If we give you 50,000f,, will you give usa 
a a toe little time to breathe ?” ee ee a He 
FASHIONABLE SPRING CostumEs.—As proof that high-|W®* authorized to draw ,000f. at the Comptoir d’Escompte. 
necked dresees—out of the ball room—have iit some . > Each of these gentlemen, as they withdrew, vowed he would 
grace and prettiness, we quote a Paris correspondent’s descrip- | B€ver agaia expose himself to another such experiment. I said 
tion of two costumes for spring. The first is ntended f r|t0 them as we crossed the court-yard: “ Well! what has be- 
brunettes, the second for blondes. ‘ eome of your oaths? It was not worth while sending me to him 
with your refusal.” M. Emile Pereire rejoined: “Ah! we 
could not help ourselves. There is no such thing as refusing him 
when one hears him.””—Correspondence of a French paper. 








“ The underskirt is a corn-coloured foulard ; the upper one, a 
gray ground upon which are scattered little cachemire leaves, 
aod is trimmed with gray and cachemire, The tugic is looped 
ap on one side almost to the waist, by a piece of open work, 
which falls back upon the underskirt and terminates be point, 
Tbe sash is half long, made of fluted foulard, fastened at the 
waist by a foulard knot, and with the ends trimmed and pointed. 
The corsage is high in the back, and cut square in the neck in 
front, The square is covered by a piece of open work, like that 
falling on the —— wa 

“The is a silver white foulard, upon wi ground 
are violet, The underskirt is pale violet, trimmed 
with white de about ten centimetres above the edge; a 
trimming of violet surrounds the upper skirt, and is fastened be- 
hiod by a sash of violet foulard, trimmed with white. The cor- 
sage is fastened by only three buttons, opened in heart shape in 
front, with a turn down collar and lappets in violet. It is 
high bebind, as in the other case,” 





FemaLe Surveyor or Hignways—The Aylesbury (Eng- 
land) bench of magistrates, at their annual session for the ap- 
pointment of parish officers for the several parishes in their di- 
vision, appointed Mrs. Sarah Wooster to the offices of overseer 
of the poor and surveyor of highways for the parish of I\Imire, 
there being no other “ person” resident there so qualified tojper- 
form the duties. Last year the same magistrates appointed not 
fewer than four women to similar posts, in parishes within the 
Aylesbury petty sessional division, 





Vatus or Lanp ry LrvERPOOL.—The Liverpool Corporation 
offered for sale by auction twenty-nine plots of land suitable for 


TALKER?.—The volubility of the female tongue from the ear. 
lies period of writing, has furnished a fertile and inexhaustible 
theme for the pens of epigrammatists, satirists, poets, and drama- 
tists, There is scarcely a comic writer trom Aristophanes down- 
wards who has not indulged at woman’s expense on the garruli' 3 
fluency, and unfailing powers of herspeech, In Con s 
comedy of “ The Way of the World,” one of the characters is 
thus made to speak of a lady in allusion to her glibness and in- 
veteracy of talk: “She bas got that ev: ng rotation of 
tongue that Echo has no chance with her, but must wait till she ten 
dies to catch ber last word.” Let us not, however, charge the} established by a capital of £20,000, raised in 20,000 shares 
fairer sex alone with slippery and endless loquacity. We should} £1 each. The premises opened are entirely new, and replete 
bear some of the burthen on our own shoulders. 1 have met in| with all modern and convenient arrangements. The building 
my time with a few men who could dispute the palm of voluble | is fireproof, being composed of stone and iron girders, and the 
and incessant speech with the most renowned of the.other | floors of rubble and concrete. There are two stories under- 
sex. Chiefest of these was the late M. Jullien, who 


indeed ane la 
ove of the most fluent and iodefatigable Sema Linear, cocking ‘es meat, wines, and 
structed 
savoury 


uare yard. One of the plots sold was bought by the occupier, 
. Rigby, pablican, for £32 per yard. The other lots were sold 
for £8 and £7 10s, per yard respectively. 


Cierks’ Drxrxc-rooms in Lonpon.—The first establish- 


Over these are the usual 
known or heard of. Apropos of the volubility of Jullien’s e, kitebens, fitted with first-class ranges, and 80 con- 
there are many stories: the following worth that, by means of air-shafts, the ‘smells of 





is 
M. Jullien was travelling from London to the country with » 


_ - 


time gentle, They had armed themselves against the seductions © 
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thus are prevented from into the up) 

establishment. On the basement floor is a luncheon-bar and 
large room, and on the first floor a room capable of dining 
about 150. Above are coffee, chess, reading, and smoking 
rooms, and also a private Board-room for the directors. The 
interior walls are done in a lavender colour distemper picked 
in with stone and chocolate. There are about 1,200 members, 
holding among them 2,000 shares. Two 5s. calls having been 
made, the company has started with a capital in hand of 
£1,000. An extra advantage held by the members is that they 
may be supplied with meals at 5 per cent. over cost price. 








































































Princ uP THE PEopLE.—A M. Jules Borie says he has re- 
ceived the sanction of the Emperor of the French to the 
building of what he calls “ Aerodomes.” These structures 
are to be not less than ten stories high, access to the upper 
ones being afforded by lifts, as is already the case in many 
hotels, both in England and France. Iron is to constitute the 
framework of these vast edifices, which are to rise to altitudes 
of from 100 ft. to 120 ft. “Let us suppose,” says Galignani, 
“the building to occupy a large rectangle; the fifth will 
be partially surmounted by a terrace, say 10 ft. broad. Above 
this rises what may be called a second set of houses, narrower 
than the basement 


, HC. 5 the terrace would be inhabited by 
the clerks and other people iy connected with the es- 
tablishments below. Let us now imagine a series of these 


rectangular constructions, separa 

avenues; the inhabitants of the aerodomes may communicate 
with each other by means of bridges thrown across from ter- 
race to terrace, and in this way we get in fact two towns, one 
above the other. A large amount of traffic will be carried on 


without descending into the streets at all, visions, fuel, 
&e., oO by means of the lifts. aerodome 
may be inhabited by 1,000 people or more, all enjoying com- 
modious aj ents, a pure atmosphere, 


this pure atmosphere would be enjoyed, 
and are not at all disposed to aid in bringing about; this enor- 
mous collocation of human beings on a given area. 





Roman CaTHouics In ENGLAND.—The Osservatore Romano 
has a leading article entitled “Oatholicism in the 19th Cen- 
tury,” which is principally devoted to demonstrating the pro- 
grees of Popery in England. We quote the following con- 
cluding paragraph :—“In the year 1830, England had 234 
Catholic priests, 410 churches, 16 convents, and no monastery 
or religious house for men. In 1862, the priests were 1,242, 
the churches 872, the religious houses for women were 162, 
and for men 55. In 1867, the priests were 1,415, the churches 
1,614, the monasteries 63, the convents 204, and colleges 11. 
In the sole city of London there are 17 convents for men and 
32 for women, 1 seminary and 3 colleges. The number of 
Catholics in the principal cities of the United Kingdom is be- 
coming every day more considerable. At Liverpool there are 
100,000 Catholics, Manchester contains more than 70,000, and 
in all London their number reaches 300,000. In London there 
are every year about 1,000 persons converted, half of whom 
belong to the easy and educated classes, and the other half to 
the working classes. The proj 
number of priests, churches and convents in the 
don is as follows :—In 1826 there were in London 48 Catholic 
priests, in 1851 there were 113, and in 1863 194. In 1826 there 
were 24 churches, in 1851, 46, and in 1863, 102. At the first 
epoch there was only one convert, at the second 9, and now 
25. No religious house existed for men in 1826. Now there 
are 25, besides 34 hospitals and charitable institutions which 
did not exist at all at that time. This is how Catholicism 
is languishing and expiring in this very centre of Angli- 
canism—one of the most formidable enemies of the Apos- 
,tolic Roman Catholic Church.” 





A Loose Transaction.—A correspondent writes to Once a 
Week :—“ | am reminded by one of your articles of a true and 
rather curious banking anecdote, which bears on the question of 
innocent forgeries. Mr. Argent was manager of one of the 
branches of a West County Bank, and was duly attending to his 
business, when there came to him two fi ighb 
a customer of the bank. ‘Mr. Argent, sa 
whom I shall call Jones, ‘ when is that bill mine on Smith 
due? (His companion was the Smith in question). ‘I will 
see,’ says the manager; and then in a little while, * It will fall 
due the day after to-morrow.’ ‘Oh, then,’ says Jones, ‘I will 
pay it now.’ ‘ But, says Smith, ‘1 haven’t put my name to no 
bill’? ‘All right,’ says Jones: ‘Mr. Argent told me when I 
asked him to lend me the money, that he must have another good 
name to the bill; so J put yours. ‘Oh, says Smith, ‘ that’s all 
right then’—and the two friends walked off, arm-in-arm, after the 
bill was paid, ap tly quite i that there was any- 

the transaction, and leaving the manager in a 
state of | mind which may be more easily imagined 
scribed. 


ReLimr at Last.—The legislature bas passed and the Goy- 
ernor has signed a bill which secures to the people of New 
k a steam railroad from the City Hall to Forty-second 


within 
incorporators of the “Central Underground 
"Samoa on ence 0 deposi 
are requ’ to it 
dollars Comptroller of the 


first of next January, as a that th 
carry te ty A 
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Petayette place to Astor 
Eighth "etre and Eighth street to the northerly 
street and Ninth street and easterly of St. Ann’s Church, on 
said Eighth street, to Fourth avenue; thence northerly under 
the westerly side of said Fourth avenue to Fourteenth street ; 
thence under and across said Fourteenth street and Fourth 
avenue to Union square; thence northerly under said Union 
square to Seventeenth street; thence under and across said 
Seventeenth street and through the blocks, as near as pos- 
sible, in a direct line to Twenty-third street; thence under 


thence northerly under and across said Twenty-sixth street to 
Madison avenue ; thence under said Madison avenue as now 
opened to 


of New York of 1867, to One Hundred and Twentieth street ; 
thence northeasterly continuing the same line to the Harlem 


and co 
Third avenue. And in case the lowness of the surface at any 
point north of Ninety-ninth street is such as to render the 
construction of a tunnel impracticable, said main line may be 
constructed 


- | said Ninety-ninth street to and along the said Harlem river.” 


than des 


icable, to Lafayette place; thence northerly under said 
e; thence under ap 
of said 
street; thence across the block between said Eighth 


Madison square, or Madison avenue, to Twenty-sixth street ; 


pees street; thence under said Madison 
avenue, as declared by chapter 403 of the laws of the State 


river ; thence easterly and westerly along said Harlem river 
ing with the Harlem bridge at the terminus of 


and operated by an elevated surface railway from 





ELEPHANT SHOOTING IN AByssINIA.—A correspondent of the 
London Field, gives the following interesting account of an Ele- 
phant hunt in Abyssinia. ' 

“One fine day in the latter end of January last, word was 
brought into camp that a herd of elephaots was feeding in the 
vicinity. Major Beville and Lieut. Edwards immediately started 
with beaters and gun bearers to attack them. After a consider- 
able time a large herd was discovered, and Edwards, being the 
freshest of the party, and carried away with the excitement of the 
chase, rusbed hotly in pursuit, considerably in advance of the 
rest. ‘The ground was very uneven and hilly, covered with stones 
and low jungle. Edwards reached within fitty yards of the herd, 
when he fired at the rearmost animal, a fine bull. The shot must 
probably have taken effect, for on his advancing some yards fur- 
ther the elephant saw him, turned, and charged, trumpeting 
loudly. Edwards waited until the brute was within twelve yards 
of him, when he gave him his second barrel on the forehead. 
The shot failed to stop the animal, and Edwards threw himself 
on one side, so as to allow the elephant to pass him, hoping, as 
the ground was — steep, that he would be carried onward by 
his own impetus, In thisjbe was terribly mistaken. As be him- 
eelf describes it/the brute dug his toes into the ground, and in a 
second seized him with his trunk. Scarcely less than a miracle 
now preserved Edwards's life. The elephant first tried to run 
him through with his tusks, but luckily the grasp was too high, 
and the tusks passed on each side of his body. The beast next 
tried to stamp on him, but owing to the unevenness of the 
ground, he failed in doing s0. At this moment Major Bevill 
came up and fired at the elephant, who, dropping bis prey, escap- 
ed into the forest, where be was found dead some two days after. 
Poor Edwards was in a pitiable condition; his scalp was terribly 
injured, his whole body fearfully bruised, two ribs badly dis! 


50,000, but does not now eell more than half that number ; Zins- 
said | ley 
by Dr. 
and so on. 
Gentleman's Magazine, whicd last year departed from the tradi- 
tions of a century or more, to admit fiction to its pages, he tells 
us that its announced reduction in price from two shillings and 
sixpence to one shilling is ‘‘a last faint flickering before expir- 
ing.” 


read in a French contemporary that M. Galay Cazalat has in- 
vented an ingenious process for compressing molten steel, in- 
tended for guns, so effectually as to save all the labour of ham- 
merior. In the upper part of the mould into which the metal 
is run is an apparatus containing a smal! quantity of highly in- 
flammable powder, which, in burning, generates gas in such 
quantity as to produce thereby in a very short time, 4 pressure 
of ten atmospheres. 
in the steel, and forces the metallic molecules into the closest 
union, 


the London 7imes takes a favourable view of 
the Suez Canal. 








‘3M ine, edited by Edmund Yates, and containing a story 
ussell, of the Times, does not sell 10,000 per month, 


Even of the famous Sylvanus Urbana, the venerable 





























































IMPROVEMENT IN THE MANUFACTURE OF STEEL.—We 


This pressure expels the gases contained 





Tue Suez Canau.—A letter by the Duke of St. Alban’s in 
the prospects of 
The Duke says, in reference to the great salt 
water caual, to which the smaller or fresh-water canal is merely 
subsidiary —‘ The first point of interest afer leaving Suez is at 
Great Shalouf. This is the most important cutting next to El 
Guisr, It is four miles in length, through clay, stone, and sand, 
and is dry at ;present. Three thousand European and Arab 
workmen are kept here. I was more struck here than auywhere 
else on the; works, The canal is cut to ite{extreme os. 
and the water will stand 26 ft. deep at low water in the Red Sea. 
You look down into this enormous dry channel, with its busy 
hive of workmen scooping away the ground and filling the 
trucks which stationary engines draw up and replace by otbers ; 
and while looking down on this magnificent work you almost 
pereuade yourself to believe in large steamers passing to and 
fré"here between the West and the East, in the coffers of the 
company being filled with their dues, aud in delighted share- 
holders drawing large dividends. At the Serapium, some dis- 
tance further inland, you come on another piece of the canal 
finished, and it is bere you meet the waters of the Mediterranean, 
which have been brought over balfithe whole distance in the 
Maritime Canal, and are kept back from the other portion of the 


works by an embankment of earth.” e 





Sree. Rais versus Iron Raris.—It is certainly shown 
that the amount of traffic must decide which material it is 
most economical to use for the maintenance of the permanent 
way ; and the greater the traffic the more decidedly does the 
balance incline in favour of steel. Apparently, moreover, 
between that large traffic which requires solid steel rails, and 
that light traffic which makes iron most suitable, there is a 
medium of business for which steel-topped rails are better than 
either. This may perhaps be from seven to ten years (using 
the duration of Le rails as a sort of measure for the busi- 
ness); and, if so, would secure for the steel-topped rai's a 
wider demand, since that is not far trom the average of ordi- 
nary business on well-sustained rail ways. 





ed, besides internal injuries that will invalid bim for some consi- 
derable time. In my opinion the most horrible part of the whole 
matter was that be never lost his senses during the affair.” . 





CENTRALIZATION OF WEALTH IN New YORK.—An examina 
tion of the tax books of New York city for 1866-7, (says the 
Galazy,) shows that already teo men own one-tenth part of the 
whole taxable property of the city, as follows : 


WE LD sn ntweccetecccesectececeéace $16,114 000 
Ww. C. Rhinelander.... ..........0---ee0e 7,745,000 
A. T. ind ccccveesocscosesoeseoouscas 6,091,500 
Peter and Robert Goelet .................. 4,417,000 
ST 2.2) Cebhbdeececcdessededer ves 4,200, 
Peter Lorillard, [since dead}.............. 4,245,000 
Jobn David Wolfe................-----«+. 8,997,000 
er 1,*90,000 
EEE TEE 1,500,000 
. V. 8. Roosevelt. ...... 1,346,000 
adits sd ci ckiveaeen toueseee $51,405,500 


The total of the taxable property in the same year was $555,- 
442,012. So that it appears that ten men already own about 
one-tenth of all; and one hundred men might own the whole of 
the city, had their fathers, and they, done as these have done, 
The highest tax paid on the list amounted to $358,140, and the 
lowest to $22,670. Either of them very pretty fortunes in most 
quarters of the habitable globe. Together, these ten paid taxes 
to the amonnt of $1,182 326. 

To help the non millionaire to understand this thing fully, it is 
well to say that these figures of fifty-one and a half millions of 
dollars represent, at least, one hundred and three millions of ac- 
tual property, and, probably, one hundred and fifty millions ; be- 
cause hardly any of this property is rated at more than 
poy Ny itg merchantable value, some of it very much less 





Brazit INDIARUBBER.—This is the most important article 
of export from Pars. on the Amazon. Its production, however, 
has contributed mach to give to the originally quiet inhabitants 
a taste for a restless and wandering life, and has deprived other 
branches of agricalture of labourers. 
mostly in very apbealtay situations, and in marshy soil. In- 
temperance, bad nourishment, and the malaria on the banks of 
the rivers, shorten the lives of the men engaged in the extrac- 
tion of this elastic gum ; yet so great are the profits to be ob- 
tained, that hundreds of canoes cross every year from the left 
bank of the Amazon to the islands and to the forest around Ma- 
cassa, in search of rabber. No precautions are taken to preserve 
the trees, and from this cause already some districts produce a 
much smaller quantity than formerly. The tree, however, grows 
oo abundance throughout the whole valley of the Amazon, 

on the banks of the tributary rivers. The exports from Para 
were, in*1864, 183,206, arobas ; in 1865, 256,967; and in 1866, 
291,091 arrobas, The arroba is about 32} lb. 





Tae CrecuLaTion oF Eneiisu Macazines.—The London 
correspondent of an American periodical, writing about the inor- 
dinate meitiplication of cheap magazines, says :— 

The Cornhill, which but lately had a circulation of over 80,- 
000, is now ly supposed to be 35,000, but in “ The 
Row” it is en of as not selling over 18,000 copies; Macmil- 

circulation 18,000, while “The Row,” say about 

500; ia, edited by Mirs Braddon, began with over 36,- 
000, in “ Row” we put it down at 18,500; London Society 
is increasing and sells over 20000; Zemple Bar, suppored cir- 
culation 20,000, we in “ The Row” say not over 13,000; Black- 


The rubber-tree grows | tionaries 





































In this country it is usual for the construction of railways to 

P de the tion of the busi which is intended to sup- 
port them. We do not wait for a region to be settled and 
rich before we tap it with a road ; we build the road, and 
carry population and wealth into the country. For our new 
railroads, therefore, iron is undoubtedly the best material; _ 
and: it is not until they have acquired es immenee trailic Tat 
there is for their purposes any superior economy in the use of 
eteel.— American paper. 





New REticious MovEMENT tn HunGARY AND Austria, 
—In various parts of Austria, but particularly in Hungary, eact 
and west of the river Theiss, a religious movement of an interest- 
ing kind bas for some time been going on very quietly smong the 
poorer classes, It is ultra-Protestaat, the followers of it resem- 
biing the Plymouth brethren in ecclesiastical views more than 
any other denomination, though in most respects agreeing with 
the generality of Protestant bodies. They attach the highest 
importanve to the authority of Scripture, and bave thus acquired 
much likeness to the Puritans. They are somewhat exclusive 
in their demeanour towards other Christians ; but it is said to be 
unmistakably evident that a wonderful work of God is going on 
among them, and is spreading from the rural districts, where it 
began unobserved, to the great cities of the Austrian empire. 
They call themeelves simply Christians, others cell them Naza- 
renes. All acknowledge them to be quiet, sober, and industri- 
ous above their neighbours, and the movement is thought likely 
to receive converts from all ranks of society, 





JOURNALISTIC PrRoGREss IN FRANCE.—Two new journals 
are announced in Paris, both possessing special featureg One, 
the Journal du Soir, will be published every evening, at five 
centimes (a halfpenny), and contain an engraving of an event 
that has taken place the day before or very recently. The 
other, the Avenir Meridional, is a far more important eoncern. 
It is got up by the Democratic party in the South of France, 
who have had no organ since 1851. It will be published at 
Toulouse. Its programme is: “ Absolute respect for the haman 
person ; the right of ting and jation; a free press, free 
speech, and a free conscience ; communal independence and de- 
centralisation, without which there can be no liberty ; the loyal 
and sincere election and the effective responsibility of our func- 
; gratuitous and compulsory instruction, without any 
sanction save the privation of electoral rights; free churchee in 
a free State ; the abolition of octrois ; the euppression of public 
loans, of monopolies, of the debt, and, above all, of permanent 








Meenscnaums.—Mr. Bayard Taylor has been viriting Rubla, 
in Germany, a place remarkable for the manufacture of meers- 
chaums, He gives figures showing the number made, and adds : 
—“ You will see from these figures that only one meerschaum in 
ten is genuine. Nine smokers out of ten, therefore, will strain 
their cheeks and trouble their souls in desperate efforts to obtain 
a colour which, alas! they can never get. They may obtain 
beautiful brown or chocolate hues, and rejoice over them, but it 
will not be the realisation of an established ideal. I have beard 
a hundred theories in regard to the colouring of meerschaum. 
It should be smoked in a case—without a case—never touched 
with the hand—rabbed with the hand—slowly, at intervals— 
always kept burning—in a still room—out of doors ; in ehort, 
there is no end to the instructions. Knowing this, I asked the 
manufacturers, who ought to know best, how a pipe could be 
most easily and successfully coloured, and I give their answer for 
the benefit of many aspiring young Americans. ‘ It makes little 
difference,’ says they, ‘ provided the bow! is not touched by the 
hand while it is warm. As a general thing, it is better not to 
smoke @ new bowl to the bottom. The colour is sure to be fise 
when not produced too rapidly, but the mainjthing is that the 
meerschaum should cool without being touched. This is the 








wood'’s Magazine sells about 7,500; St. Pauls, edited by Anthon 
Trollope, our latest, and most promising in contents, began with 


only use of smoking with the bow! in » cage ; exposure to the 
ais does 20 injary.’* ; 
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Wixpow ror GuILpHALL, Lonpon.—At the last meeting 
of the Lancashire Cotton Famine Fund, it was stated that a 
fine painted window, as a grateful memorial of the generosity 
of the citizens of London on the occasion of the calamitous 
famine, and the result of a penny subscription among the cot- 
ton operatives, will shortly be set up in the Guildhall. The 
history of its creation should be placed upon or below it in 
Eaglish, and in letters that could be read by all. Some of the 
iuscriptions On modern windows convey no meaning what- 
ever to nine out of ten of those who look upon them. The 
last mecting of the Cotton Famine Fund, when it was deter- 
mined+to divide the balance of the fund now in hand, amount- 
ing to about £9,800, among the principal towns in Lancashire, 
jo aid of iofirmaries and dispensaries pro rata, according 
to population, was presided over by Alderman Cotton. Such 
coincidences often occur; thus the morning papers the other 
day, mentioning the attendance of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales at the Chapel Koyal, St. James's, showed that, while 
the service was performed by the Rev. A. Sitwell, the anthem 
was “ Stand up and bless the Lord.” 
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Cyess. 


ConpvuoTsp sy Captain G. H. Mackunzis. 


PROBLEM, Ne. 1,006,—By P. T. Doffy. 


BLACK. 











WHITs, 
White toplay and mate in 3 moves. 





SOLUTION TO Prosism No. 1,005, 


White. Black. 
1 KttoQ7 1 B tks Kt (a) 
2 Q to Q Sch 2 K tks Kt 


2 QtoQ B 5 checkmate 
(a) If Black take the Queen he is evidently checkmated next 
move, by 2 Kt to Q B 2; if he take the Kt with bis King, then 
tollows, 2 Q tks QR P ch, and 3 Q tks Kt checkmate. 





CHESS IN NEW YORK. 


An amusing little game played a few months ogo, between Mr. 
McUonnell of New Orleans, and Mr. Mackenzic. 


Roy Lopgsz Kyicat’s Gams. 


While Black. White. Black. 
Mr. McC Mr. M. Mr. McC. Mr, M. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 9 Rto Q(c) PtoK BS 
¥YKttoK BS KttoQB3s 10 Btke Kt Q Kt P the B 
BS BtoQ KtS KttoK B3(a)|/ 11 PtksK BP K Btke P 
4PtoQ P tke P 2 KitksQP(d) BtoQ RS 
5 PtoK 5 KttoK 5 ISQtoKR RS Btke Kt 
6 QwQs(d) KttoQBa 14 K tks B Qto K2 
TQtohs B to K2 | Biok 50 Q tks B 
8 Castles Castles avd wins 


Amy P to QR Sis considered by some authorities as prefer- 
able 


(6) Feebly played ; Castling was the proper move. 

(ec) Anotber weak move; this game is played very much be- 
low Mr. McQonnell’s usual force. 

‘d) Instead of this he should have checked with Queen at 
Q B 4, compelling Black to interpose bis Kt at K 3. 

(«) A fatal mistake. 





CHESS IN PARIS. 


An interesting game played inthe Paris Congress, between 
Messrs. Steinitz and Kolisch. 


Krve's Gambit. 


White. Black. White. Black, 
Mr. 8. Mr. K Mr. 8. Mr. K. 
1PtoK4 Ptok4 22 PtoK5 KttoK R4 
2PtoK B4 PtksP 23 P tks QP Kttks QB 
38 KttoK BS PtoKkK Kt4 24 PtkaKtch KtoKk 
4BtoQBa BtoK Ktz 25 BteK BS Rtks Pch 
5 Castles +4) 26 KtoR KttoQ4 
6 PoOQé PtoK R8 27 KttoQKts PtoQK3 
7PtoK Kt3 PtoK Kt5 28 BtoK4(d) P tks Kt 
8 KttoKeq(a) PtoK B6 29 Btks Kt PtoQ B38 
9PteoQbsS KttoK2 wBtoK Kt2 RtoK Kt2 
10 PtoKR34) PtoK R4 Sao K tks K P 
Il Kttke KBP P tke Kt 32 RtoKk B P tks P 
18 Q tks P Btks K RP 33 Btks QP RtoQg 
13 QtksK BPch ey 3 PtoQBéa PtksP 
4QtkeKB Btks 85 Btks PatB4 Rto Q7 
15 K Btks B ot de 86 PtoQKt4 KRtoKS5S 
16 Bto R38 ch toQ 387 BtoK Bich KtoK2 
17 QtksQeh RK tks S88 BwQkKts3 KRto KT 
WBtoKB4 KttoQ2 Seees Rto K R7ch 
19 KttoQR3(c) Ktto K BS 40 K to kt gee kre 
20 Bto K 6 Rto K Kt3 41 KtoB wo KR6 
21 RtoK PtoK R5 and wins 





(a) Slightly better than Kt to K R 4, although, if the first 
player intends ultimately to sacrifice the Kt for two Pawns, it 
matters very little to which of the squares it is played. 

(6) A move first introduced by Mr. Turner in his match with 
Mr. Stanley twenty years ago. 

(ce) Kt to Q 2 is given by Messrs. de Riviére and Neumaun asa 
t. ta) "Stolnits A gallant 4 against th peri 

(d) Mr. makes a ant stand agains e su or 
foree of his Opponent. 


CHESS IN ENGLAND. 


Another well played game between Messrs. Skipworth and 
Owen, tor which we are indebted to the “Chess Player’s Quar- 
terly Chronicle.” 

Ix FIaANcustto. 





White. Black, White. Black. 
Rev. A. B Rev. A. B. 
Skipworth. Rev. J. Owen. Skipworth. Rev. J. Owen, 
1PtoK4 PtoQ Kt3 21 K KttoK4 PtoK B3(/) 
urtoQé 3-4 | 22 P tke P P tks P 
8 Bogs Pto Ks 23 PtoQsd Qto K eq 
Hye ie yt Sale See te } pnd de 
to to cy tke P 
6 Castles St. t+ %KttoQ6 QRtoQaeq 
7 PtoQB3(a) PtoQkKS 27 QtkeKt(g) Ktks Kt 
8 PtoK5 Ad 28 QtoKKt4ch K to Raq 
9 QKttoQ&s) KttoK BS fo EG PtoK B4 
+ [4+ BtoK Kt4 $b 4 pa 
u Aye Bto K K8 (c) | 31 ae R tks 
12 K+ to K Castles (d) 32 Q tks R to K #q 
13 PtoK KktS3 PtkeP 83 QtksQKtP PtoKé 
oisk Suse |egueie REE: 
to 
16 tke B BGK. 38 ito 6 Rto K bq 
17 KttoQB3 BtoQ Kt 87 RtoQ7(h) Qto K Kt sq 
Sg ay | KttoQB3 38 Rtks PtoKB5 
19 P to 95 KttoK2 39 RtksKRPch 
20 KttoK Kts KttoK B4é 
And Black resigns. 
(a) Preferring to guard against the following variation :— 
Wiite, Black. 
| TPtoQBs5 
8 BtksP 8 Kt or Btks K P 


(>) Aslip. White, we presume, did not intend to give his op- 
ponent a somewhat gerous attack. 

(c) He would not have done well to take the KKtP. We 
submit a variation :— 


White. Black. 
11 Kt tks K Kt P 
12 Q tke B 12 Q tks 
13 KttksQ 13 Kt to K 6 dis ch 
14 BtoKké 14 Btks Bch 
15 Q Kt tks B 15 Kt tks R 


Black’s Kt has now no escape, and his game, to all intents and 
ur , is a lost one. 

(d) Still the K Kt P cannot well be taken. 

(¢) Not altogether a lost move, since it draws away an adverse 
Kt from an attacking position. : 

(/) The position seems to us scarcely to promise an attack 
which can compensate for the exposed position of Black’s K 
which this move brings about. 

(g) Mr. Owen thought that Kt tke Kt would have been strong- 
er. We rather prefer the move made. 

(h) Prettily played. This move was evidently foreseen by 
White when he Pay a Qto K K6. The ground is suddenly cut 
from under Black’s feet, and he has now no resource. 





On tHE Discovery or ELgcrric TELEcRraPHy.—As early 
as the year 1820, Ampere suggested the employment of a gal- 
vanometer, lines of wire, and a battery, as a means of telegrapb- 
ing. The first occasion on which this suggestt@u wae pat to prac- 
tical use was in 1833, when Gauss and Weber, at Gottingen, 
united two buildiogs, distaot about a mile, by wires suspended in 
the air, but this telegraph was merely loeked upon as a scientific 
curiosity. It was not till the year 1837 that the electric tele- 
graph promised to become a matter of general and practical im- 
portance, In June of that year Cooke and Wheatstone patented 
a five needle telegraph, which was put in action roon afterwards 
on the Great Western Railway. Thas these gentlemen have un- 
doubtedly the credit of being the firet to construct a line of tele- 
graph for genera] purposes. Different systems and improve- 
meuts have been patented since: one by Professor Morse was 
exhibited in 1837, but did not come into practical use uatil 1844, 
when it was adopted oa the first American line between Warh- 
ington and Baltimore. Cooke and Wheatstone pa'eated the 
step-by-step telegraph in 1840, and Bain the electro-chemical 
telegraph in 1846 —Lightning. 





A ConsuGaL Scrare.—Oh, the meanness of men and the 
folly of husbands! Here isa Parisian story to show bow poorly 
a map comes off in any contest with womankind. The other day 
a Parisian and bis wife went to Brursels, The first thought of 
the lady was naturally to visit all the shops, and especially those 
renowned for lace, She met with some marvellous bargains as 
ajmatter of course, gave a glowing account of them to her bus. 
band, and proposed to take a quantity of the lace home with 
her, smuggled under her dress. The husband, like a husband, 
resisted. It would be incurring too great a risk, he said vebe- 
mently; the lace would be found and confiscated; he would not 
consent to the arrangement. The lady agreed that she should, 
like a good wife, go without thelace, And so the pair started 
for Paris, monsieur well pleased that be avoided this new extra- 

At the frontier they were met as usaal with the de- 








mand, “ Anything to declare?” They said,“ No.” It was 
enough, and they were allowed to pass without further trouble. 
Now here begins to show itself the folly of men. The lady 
gave her busband a look, and the husband began to foreeee the 
bitter reproaches of big tender spouse. It was evident that she 
might have passed the lace without danger. She would éertainly 
take ber vengeance for the loss of her coweted prize im & good 
lecture. To avoid this horror, it became meoeseary to convince 
the wife that there really was danger. Bhe mest be searghed. 
Monsieur whispers to one of the Customs’ officers that he ima- 
gines ihe lady at bis side has some lace bidden about her person. 
She was immediately taken aside, and in a few mioutes the off- 
cer of Customs returned, his face b ing with satisfaction, to 
fusion of thanks, that his sup- 








inform the geatt , with a p 
position was well feanded, The lady bad at least 10,000 franca 
worth of Jace bidden among the tolds of her dress.—Once a 
Week. 








Enetanp’s Income Tax.—A return, moved for in the 
House of Commons, has lately been published, which in- 
cludes particulars as to the annual value of property in Eng- 


Property and Income Tax. From this it appears that the 
annual value of property and profits charged to income-tax 
in England and Wales, amounted to £273,404.918 in the year 
1868, to £276,520,.647 in 1864, and to £296,031,791 in 1865. 
The rateable value of property in England and Wales subject 
to local taxation was £76,357,145 in 1863, £37,618,867 in 1 

“ohne eae ange AR. The aes — YY | — 
high way-rates, c -rates, ap » c, 
oa ~~ boards, Saal ee £14,462 442 in 1863, to £14, 
543,307 in 1864, and to £14.966,751 in 1865. The sums given 
as annual ts from the pubiic revenue in aid of tax 


ation in Eepland and Wales, amounted to Cees ls 1863, 





1 952 in 1) and to £1 in 1865. 
Ae ae oat Ly paee ont convict 


items in these grants are 


ments at home, for the maintenance of prisoners in county 
ls, for the removal and transportation of convicts, and for 
W charges and criminal pro:ecutions. 





A Danpy.—The days of Dandyism are gone for ever. When 
King Brummei| was deposed, it lost its most powerful support 
and its grandest exemplar. It made its last and bravest stand 
in that gallaut regiment the 10th Hursars. In Dublin, the 10th, 
when quartered in that city—in the dandy days of 1882, or 
thereabouts—made themselves famous by their exclusivenese, 
their puppyism, and their affected sublime horror of the Irish 
barbarians. Many stories have been recorded of their entire 
disregard for the feelings of the people, high and low, with 
whom they were placed. Mostof these stories were unfounded, 
but some, and ibese the most harmless, have been preserved. I 
will relate one which I think is worth keeping, and which I be- 
lieve has not found its way into print. Lord E. F., ia the 10th 
Hussars, sauntered one day into the Royal Arcade, Dublin, 
After lookiog about him he walked into a glover’s shop and ask- 

to see some gloves. Several parcels were shown to him and 
he selected a pair. While trying them on he inquired of the old 
lady behind the counter, what was to pay. “Two and nine- 
pence, sir.” “Two and ninepence!” he exclaimed, lifting up 
the eyebrows; “how much is two and ninepence?” ‘‘ Three 
shillings, all but three pence,” replied the lady, smiling. “Aw,” 
he said, “three shillings! Lsee.” He took out bis purse and 

three ehillings on the counter. The shop-woman opened 
the till-drawer, took from it three penny-pieces, folded them ina 
bit of paper, and handed them to the officer. “Your change, 
sir.” -“ My change! oh! aw! yeas! very good!” He went on 
fitting his gloves. ‘‘ Pray, have youa porter?’ “There's a por- 
ter in the Arcade. Shall I call him, sir?” “Ob, thank you; 
too much trouble, I’m sure! aw!” “ No trouble atall,sir.” The 
old lady went to the door and beckoned to in the dis- 
tance. A man in a faded blue and yellow livery entered the 
sbop. “ Here's the porter, sir,” said the old lady. “Oh! aw! 
thanks, I’m eure,” rejoined the officer. “ My mao,” turning to 
the arcadian official, “ do you know the Portobello Barracks?” 
“Portobello, sir? Sure an’ it’s meself that does. Haven't I a 
cousin in No. 5 troop of the Tinth Hussars?” The officer, hand- 
ng & card to bim, pointed to the pence on the counter, and said, 
“Take that luggage to my servant at this address, and here's 
half-a-crown for your trouble.” 











Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1867. 


The only Gold Medal for the manufacture and perfection of 
Sewing Macbines and Button-hole Macbines was awarded to 
Messrs. WHEELER AND WiLson, of New York. 


HENRY F. Q. D’ALIGNY, 


Member of the International Jury and 
Keporter of the same. 


Mesers. WHEELER aND WILson, 625 Broadway, N. Y., received 
the GOLD MEDAL, and THE ONLY ONE awarded for the most 
perfect Sewing Machine and Button-hole Machine exhibited at 
the Paris Universal Exposition. 

J.C. DERBY, 


U. 8. General Agent for the Exposition. 
THE ONLY COLD MEDAL 


Awarded to AMERICAN Spwine Macuives at the Paris 
Exposition of 1867, was given to us, as mawufacturers of the best 
Sewing Machine that was exhibited. There were eighty-two dit 
ferent machines in competition for the prize. 

Tus Hows Macurne Co., 


ELIAS HOWE, Jx., Pres. 
Manufacturers and sole Proprietors of the Howe Sewing Machines 
699 BROADWAY. New Vork. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


DDRESS TO THE NERVOUS AND DEBILITATED 
whose sufferings have been protracted from hidden 
causes, and whose cases require prémpt treatment to render 
existence desirable. If you are suffering or have suffered from in- 
voluntary discharges, what effect does it produce upon your ge- 
neral health? Do you feel weak, debilitated, easily tired? Does 
a little extra exertion produce palpitation of the heart? Does 
your liver, or urinary organs, or your kidneys, frequently get out 
oforder Is your urine sometimes thick, milky, or flocky, or is 
it ropy on settling? Or doesa thick scum rise tothe top? Or 
isasediment at the bottom after it has stood awhile? Do you 
have spells of short breathing or eae Are your bowels 
constipated? Do you have spelis of tainting or es of blood 
to the head? Is your memory —. Is your mind con- 
stantly comes upon this suvject? Do you feel dull, listless, 
ping, tired pany, of life? Do you wish to be left alone, 
to get away from everybody? Does any little thing make you 
start or jump? Is my! sleep broken or restless? Is the lustre 
of your eye as brilliant? The bloom on your cheek as bright? 
Do you enjoy yourself in society as well? Do you pursue your 
business with the same en ? Do you feel as much confidence 
in yourself? Are your spirits dull and flagging, given to fits of 
melancholy ? If 80, do not lay it to your l'ver or dyspepsia, 
pHave you restless nights? Your back your knees weak, 
and have but little appetite, and yoa attribute this to dyspepsia 
orlivercomplaint? . 
Now, reader,self-abuse, venereal diseases badly cured, and sexual 
are all pable of producing a weakness of te generative 
organs. The organs of generation, when in ‘~~ health, make 
the man. Did you ever think that those bold, defiant, energetic‘ 
persev: , stecessful business-men are always those whose 
generative organs are in anew health? You never hear such 
men complain of being me oe nervousness, of pal 
of the heart. They are never they cannot succeed in busi- 
ness; they don’t me sad and discouraged ; they are always 
and pleasant in the company of ladies, and look you and» 
them right in the face—none of your downcast looks or any other 
meanness about them. I do not mean those who keep the or- 
inflamed by running to excess. These will not only ruin 
eir constitution, but also those they do business with or for. 
How many men from badly-cured diseases, from the effects of 
self-abuse and excesses, have brought about that state of weak- 
a . ee pcuiom oo mach 
as to induce almost every other , lunacy, paral 
spinal affections, suicide, and almost other form of diseens 
which humanity is heir and the cause of the trouble 
scarcely ever suspected, and have doctored for all but the righ 














one. 
land and Wales charged under the different schedules, the 


Diseases of these = vowiee the use of diuretic. HELM- 
BOLD’s FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU is the grcat Diuretic, and 
of the Bladder, Kidne 


is a certains: or diseases * ys. Gravel, 
Dropsy, ¢ Weakness, Female Complaints, General Debility, 
and all disenees of the Urinary rgans, whether existing in Male 





or Female, from what ginating and no matter of how 


leas standing. 
no treatment is submitted to, Consumption orinsanity may 
ensue. Our flesh and are supported from these sources, 
and the health and happiness, and that of posterity, depends upon 
t use of a reliable remedy. 
Helmbold’s Extract Buchu, established upward of{ 18 years 

prepered by H. T. HELMBOLD, D st, 

594 Broadway, New York, aud 

104 South 10th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Price—1 25 per bottle, or 6 bottles for $6 50, delivered to any 
eee Sold by all Druggists everywhere. 
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THE A'LBION, 





R. HOE 


PRINTERS’ 


PRINTING 


ADAMS’ PRESSES, 
BED AND PLATTEN JOB AND CARD PRESSES, 
Hand Presses and Inking Machines; Hydrostatic Presses tor Printers 
and Binders; Stereotype Blocks, Roller Moulds. 


AND BINDERS’ 

29 AND 3! COLD STREET, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

TYPE REVOLVING, SINGLE AND DOUBLE CYLINDER 


& CQO. 


WAREHOUSE, 


MACHINES 





COMPLETE OUTFITS 


Furnished for Newspaper, Job and Lithographic Printing Establishments, Stereotype Offices of Plaster, Clay, or Paper ; also, 
Electrotype Offices. 


All kinds of Cast Steel Saws of the Best Quality. 





INSURANCE, 


STATEMENT OB THE 
CREAT WESTERN 
(MARINE) 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


For the Fiscal Year Ending 3ist December, 
1867, as required by Charter, 


eecccccccccececece eesecees-eeee 2,456,253 48 


Premiums marked off during the yo, 
less Return premiums, ........- 
Interest received 


. $1,948,800 32 
44,452 





$1,988,253 20 

Loss and Re-Insurance paid, less sal- 
Ciceraccncescncvccestemessoncce $1,300,958 14 

Expenses, Taxes, Commission and In- 


terest on Stoc «+ 224,028 51 
Cash Discounts to. Policy-holders. in 
lieu of Scrip Dividends.......... «+ 257,461 68 


The Company has the following Assets: 


Cash in Bank, and with English Bankers......... $340,406 31 
Loans secured by Stock and Bond and Mortgage. . 237,732 58 
Real Estate, Bank and other Stocks.............. 369,706 03 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable, 
and other Claims due Com 4 .- $1,939,052 25 
Lees allowance for Bad and tful 
peer eeph uit 0oen tee 200,000 00 1,739,053 25 
Total amount of Assets.............. soccees. + 182,706,897 17 


SIX PER CENT, interest on the Outstanding Certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal represen- 
tatives, on and after TUESDAY, the fourth ot February next. 


By “ws of ei Board. 
LIAM ©. LOCK WOOD, Secretary. 
New om January 23rd, 1868. 


DIRBOTORS : 
W. C. PICKERSGILL, WM. M. EVAPTS, 
WILLIAM H. GUION, ROBERT SPELDING, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK,!' J. B. JOHNSTU 
JAMES M. BROWN, ~ SAMUEL B. CALDWELL, 
N. CHANDLER, WILSON G. HUNT, 


GEORGE W. HENNINGS. ag J. CRANE, 
DAVID P. i, ty gt MORGAN, 
HENRY F. SPAULDING,’ GEOKGE W BE. 
JOHN L. ASPINWALL, G. SCHUHARDT, 
JOHN ALLEN, THO MAS SLOCOM Bb, 
CHAR a. NDON, GEORGE A. PHELPS, JR., 
DU UGLAS ROBLNSON, M. A. BORCHA 
OLIVER K. KING, JACOB DE NEUPFVILLE, 
-. BUTLER DUNCAN, HENRY M. TABE 
GUSTAVUS a a F. eg TT 
CHARLES LUL ANIEL B. WEED, 


JOHN R. GARDNER, c. ra BALDWIN.| 


RIOHARD LATHERS, President, 

JORN A. PARESR, V 

ALEXANDER MACKAY, 2nd Vice-President 
WILLIAM T. LOOKWOOD, Secretary. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
FIBRE INSUBANCE COMPANY 
Ottice, 114 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 

9 Cooper Institute, 34 Avenue, 





{DXCORPORATED 1823) 
Oash Capital, - - ------+-+-+- = $600,000 00, 
Surplus, -----------+-+-+- == $266,067 77 


Cash Capital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1867,..... $786,087 1 


ures Property against Lose or Damage nos sem 
Poles Issued and — eS 
at its various Agencies in the principal cities in the Uoied 


JAMES W. OTIS, President. 
R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 
J. GRISWOLD. General Agent. 





INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 
ORIENT MUTUAL INSURANCE Co. 


New York, 29Ta January, 1868. 
The following STATEMENT of the Affairs of this Company 
on the 3lst day of December, ion, is published in conformity with 
the provisions of its Charter 
Premiums unearned 31st Dabeuibes, as $187,765 43 
Prems. received during the year ending Dec. 31, 1867. 1, 105, 845 13 








Total Premiums............$1,293,611 56 
Earned Premiums of the year............ $980,551 ,63 
Losses and Expenses ........ ..$438,374 50 
Re-{nsurance and Re- 
turn Premiums. . .$240,069 78 
ASSETS, 
3lst DeceMBER, 1867. 
Cashin Banks ........... jcitmebewwens $147,679 56 
United States Stock... ... 314,400 00 
Stocks of States, ~ Corporations, “and 
Loans on demand............-..+---» 194,444 13 $656,528 69 
Subscription Motes (of which $169,32719 ——__—— 
are not yet used].........-.-..-.-++- $418,782 58 
Bills Receivable, Uncollected Premiums 
and Accrued Interest Science aaa tt ! 55 
Salvages and Unsettled Accounts...... 21,698 14 $806,247 27 
Total amonnt of Assets.... -- $1,462,770 96 


The Board of Trustees have resolved to pay Six per cent. In- 
terest on the outstanding Scrip Certificates, to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on or after the Ist oi 
March next. 

After allowing for probable losses in the case of vessels out of 
time, and unsettled claims, they nave also declared a Dividend, 
free from Government Tax, of Fifteen per cent. on the net 
amount of Earned Premiums of the year, ending 3lst December 
1867, for which Certificates will be issued on or after the 1st 
March next to Dealers entitled to the same. 

By order of the Board, 


CHARLES IRVING, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 


JOBEPH vr Jx., FRANCIS CoraaEst, 
GEORGE 7) CHARLES LULIN 
EDWaRD I F. DAVIDSON, ALEX’R HAMILTON, Jk., 
A. i gtr , GEORGE F. THOMAE, 


E. H.R. LYM CARL L. RECKNAGEL, 

HENRY R. KUNHARDT, W. F. CARY, dx. 

JOAN AUCHING CORNELIUS K. BUTTON, 
WRENCE WELLS DWARD HAIGHT, 

LEOPOLD BIER WIKTH, 


‘ALEX. M.LAWRENCE, LEOPOLD HUFFEK 
FRED'K T . WILSON, 
GEORGE CHRIST F. COUSINERY 
RICHARD P. RUNDLE, GUSTAV SCHWA 
JUHN A. RALLI, 


B, 
JOHN F. SCHEPELER, 
BUGENE DUTILE, President. 
ALFRED OGDEN, Vice-President. 
CHARLES IRVING, Secretary. 


NOTICE. 


This Company have made arrangements to issue, when desir- 
ed, Policies and Certificates payable in Lonpon and LivexpooL; 
at ‘the Counting Rooms of Messrs. Drake, KLEINWORT & CoHEN 


“NOTHING SUCCEEDS: LIKE SUCCESS.” 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFE INSURANOB COMPANY, 
Nes. 419 and 481 Broadway, N. Y. 

I8 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 

BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 
Of this C 
and Directors, w 

editors :— 
oe een Benne Insurance Company held its first 


ual m a few days since. The business has been very 
unease for the first six months, and has been conducted u 











pany, Mr. 


4 Brooks, one of its stockholders 
writes + 


Express, of which he is one of the 


the safest and most economical business priuciples, alike for the 
stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 





7OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 
JOSEPH an agen 
TRADE mank:| GILLOTT Name and Desig. 
WARRANTED, > cng 
The eal Rages quem. d POPULAR Num 
3 404— 17e0— son 


been ware te other we desire Se ae tion the 


in respect to imitations, 


onan -- njuestion was granted by the Supreme Court 
General Term, January. 
against the use by others of eo MUMINRE San - _— 


Huwny Owss, JOSEPH GILLOTT & 
Sole Agent oh John Be. ¥. 





ah lly invite.”’ 
Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 
SEND oR CALL FOR 
NEW CIRCULAR, 


explaining the feat of the Company, and the principles ot Life 
Insurance in a manner easily understood by any one, therefore 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 


—ee 
IN THESE TIMES, 


AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 
not insured more than four to six years, can save emigre 
cent. first and last, b their policies into this 
Tnvurance enn be elected by 


etter full directions given pe 


r 








application. 
Agents wanted in{City and Country. 


THE ALBION. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in the 
City of New York, ana devoted to 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


This od yay ap and popular Periodical is now supplied to 
the public at the rate o! 


Six Dollars per annum, or 13 Cents per Copy 
N.B.—The Selection of any “ALBION” Engraving 


Free, for payment of 1 Year’s Subscription in ad- 
vance. 


CuaLon’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 
Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 

AuLan’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
8ruakt’s WASHINGTON 
Marrsson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
Kniexut’s LORD NELSON. 


P UK, 

Haeraine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPERANCE 800’¥ 

THE CASTLE OF I8C from Stanfield’s Picture, 

Wanpesrorpr’s MARY Q OF 8COTS, 

Lanpsger’s RETURN FROM HAWKING. 

Lanpsggr’s pa gt AN?’ IMPUDENCE, 

Lanpsger’s DEER P. 

WANDESFORDE’S FLORENCE eer eae, 

Witkrss’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 

my oy DR. KANE. 
Falls of 


The Niagara, from ar original drawing made 
any of th bor be safely forwarded by Mail or Express, 
6 above can 
on a paste board roller. Price $2 each. , 
ADVERTISING BATE: 

25 Cents per line, single insertion. 

20 « Guar one ond ender theo mentiin 

Bs ¢e¢ «#6 ee 

ta” Tus Ausron is served by carriers at the residence of subscri 
bers in ihe cities of New York and Brooklyn. 


Premiums for 1868. 


CHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS COMPLETE. 


APPLETON’S POPULAR EDITION. 
COMPRISING THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES: 


Oliver Twist, American Notes, Dombey and Son, 
Martin Chuzalewit, Our Mutual Friend, Christmas 8tories, 
Tale of Two Cities, Sketches, Nicholas Nickleby, 
Bleak Little Dorritt, Pickwick Papers, 
David Copperfield, Barnaby Rudge, Old Curiosity Shop, 


Great Expectations, Hard Times, and addit’l Christmas Stories 


Under a special arrangement with the publishers, Messrs. D. 
APPLETON & CO., we are enabled to offer the arent 
Great Inducements to New Subscribers ! 

TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER, the A.sion One Year, with any 

Six of the above Edition, for $6. 
L UBS OF THREE—The Asion One Year to each, with 

the Complete Edition in 17 Parts, for $18. 

TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The Aston One Year to each, with 
Two Complete Popular Kditions, for $30, 

We also Offer Appleton’s New Library Edition, 
now in course of Publication} in 5 Volumes, Illustrated with 82 

lates, a8 follows :— 


Vol. 1} Pickwick Papers, pasnety Rudge, Sketches and Pie- 
tures from Italy, American Notes 

Vol. 2.—Old Curiosity Shop, Little Dorritt, Tale of Two Cities , 
Christmas Stories. 

Vol. 3.—Nicholas Nickleby, Oliver Twist, Bleak House, 
as Expectations, Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual 

end. 

Vol. 5.—Hard Times, and addiiional Christmas Stores, Dombey 
& Son, David Copperfield. 

TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER—The A.sion One Year and any 
Single Volume of the Library Edition, for $6. 

TO CLUBS OF THREE—The Asien One Yearjto each, and 
apy Three Volumes of the Library Edition, for $18. 

TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The Aston One Year to each, and 
the Complete Library —, {5 Vols.) and also a Complete Set 
of the Popular Edition, for $30. 

TO CLUBS OF TEN—The Aston One Year to each, two 


Full Sets of the Library Edition, and three Full Sets of the 
Popular Edition, for $60. 





The above books will all be forwarded, posTaGE PAID, THROUGH- 
ouT THE UniTeD States. Any present subscriber forwarding 
us two or more additi subscripti will be entitled to the 
Club terms. Of the popular Edition, there are now six numbers 





pon | ready for delivery ; rs the remainder of the series will follow 


at the rate of three, or four, ptr month. 

The first Volume of tee he New il Hilustrated Library Edition will 
appear within six weeks; the remaining Volumes following not 
less freq’ re fy au One per month ; and all the Premiums above 
specified will be forwarded as a—a iy as as - lished. 

To subscribers im the Brit Provinces, West Indies, 
South America, Mexico and oe 
International Copyright law—th ve specified Premiums are 
deliverable at the Albion office, in = York: with U. 8. 
added in money, or paid to Exp jes, or other for- 
warders, in accordance with the » cosmeapent t's special instruc: 


tions. 
All the above rates, both for single subscription and for clubs, 
none STRICTLY IN ADVANCE; and the remittances consid- 
soy Bank rn Gress of depo ot Cho Gases 
Order y ¥ cate of de or draw 
the order of the Publiahers of the Alber” - 
All communications and remittances must be addressed, post- 
age paid, to 


WM. H. MORRELL & SHEPHERD, 


39 Park Row, N. ¥. 
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INSURANCE. — 
WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NO 98 BROADWAY. 


NEW YORK 
CYRUS CURTIBS, President 
MATTHEW MITCHELL, Vice-President, 
W A. BREWER, Jr., Becretary 
Dr. B. W. M’CREADY, Medical Examiner. 
ANNUAL DIVIDENDS 
ON THE 
CONTRIBUTION PLAN. 


DIVIDENDS AVAILABLE IN CASH 
At the end of 
THE FIRST YEAR. 
Assets over $1,000,000 
THE ONLY COMPANY WHICH APPLIES ITS DIVIDENDS 
TO HOLD GOOD A POLICY WHICH OTHERWISE LAPSES 
FROM NON-PAYMENT OF PREMIUM. 


HE OLD OAKEN BUCKET.—NOW ON FREE 
exhibition in the parlors of the FIFTH-AVENUE ART GAL 
LERY, corner of 14th st. Jerome Thompson’s charming picture 
of THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET, representing the early bowe of 
Samuel Woodworth. Hours of exhibition from 9 A. M.to7 P. M., 
and on Monday evenings from 8 to 10. 


SLIMPSON'S SCIENTIFIC GOLD PENS. 


“Sea Rr ay RE 


Bee ete tLe POH er i 
> eed 


No. 22, FINE. No. 44, MEDIUM. No. 66, COARSE. Sent by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of $3 00. With Ink-Retaining Pen 
holder, #4 50. A. 8. BARNES & CO., N. Y 


ARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 
Is a gentle and cooling Cathartic or Purgative medicine, in the 
orm of a Powder, pleasant to take and is recommended and 
used by the best Physicians in the country as a most reliable and 
effectual remedy. 


EFFERVESCENT 
Cures Dyspepsia, 
Cures Heartburn, 
Cures Sick Headache, 


SELTZER 
Cures Indigestion, 

Cures Costiveness, q 

Cures Piles, 


APERIENT 


Cures Sour Stomach, 
Cures Nervous Headache, 
Cures Liver Complaint, 


A POWDER 


Cures Bilious Headache, 
Cures Kbeumatic Complaints, 
Cures Jaurdice, 


It is a most efficient medicine for Females and Children whose 
etomachs frequently reject ordinary purgative medicines. Read 
our pamphlet of testimonials, ana as you value your life and 
health, lose not an hour in procuring a bottle of this most won 
derful remedy. 

Manufactured only by the Sole Proprietors, 


TARRANT & CO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. ¥. 
For Sale by all Drugyiets 
Mass LOVETT IT’S 
SELECT PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE. 
68 HOLLIS STREET, CORNER OF MORRIS STREEKT, 
HALIFAX, N.S 


ATERS’S FIKST PREMIUM PIANOS, 
Square and Upright; Melodeons; Parlor, Church, and 
Cabinet Urgans, the best Manufactured ; warranted for six years 
Second-hand Pianos. Meiodeons, and Organs at great bargairs 
Any of the above instrumen s to let, and rent applied, if pur- 
chased; Monthly instalments received from one to two years. 
Chickering’s, Steinwsy’s, Bradbury's and the Arion pianos to let. 
Pianos tuned and repaired. Lilustrated catalogues mailed. Ware 
rooms, No. 481 Broadway, N. Y HORACE WATEKS & CO 


sc SLATER, 





Jou N 

(LATE OF NO, 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 
FPASHIONADBLE 

BOOT MAKER, 


No, 290 BROADWAY, 
N. E. Corner Reade Street, NEW VORK, 
Makes to order and keeps on hamd a fine assortment of Bootes 


TO 








REMOVAL! 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS AND STATIONERS, 


HAVE REMOVED 


THEIR BUSINESS LOCATION 


FROM 


443 AND 445 BROADWAY, 


THE NEW, COMMODIOUS, AND 


ELEGANT PREMISES, 
NOS. 90, 92 AND 94 CRAND STREET, 


CORNER OF GREENE. 


The Building is 75 feet on Grand Street, and 100 feet on Green, 


and Five Btories High, giving AMPLE FACILITIES, 


NEVER BEFORE POSSESSED, for the 


DISPLAY OF BOOKS & STATIONERY. 


Country Mercnants Surr.rep 


With all Books in the Market, 


STATIONERY AND BLANK BOOKS 
In Every VARIETY. 


Among the Novelties in that particular branch 





and Shoes of his own manufacture; also, Imported English 
Shoes, Bend Sole Leather, Cricket and Base Ball shoes, at reason 
able prices. 


WALLACK’S. 


Proprietor and Manager—MR. LESTER WALLACK. 
Doors open at half-past se ven. 
Performance commences at e‘ght. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 25, 
HENRY DUNBAR. 


18 THE NEW 
“PERPETUALLY MOIST LETTER BOOK,” 


For Copying Letters. 





ROSEDALE MATINEE 
will be given on SATURDAY, April 25, 
Doors open at half-past twelve 
Pertormance commence at one. 
In rebearsal and will speedily be produced, Lovell’s ¢ 


P ay of 


LOVE'S SACRIFICE, 
ALSO, 


MASKS AND FACES. 


lebrated | 


| PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES SUPPLIED. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO ORDERS FROM 


Banks anp City MERCHANTS, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. By a Barrister. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 

SOONER OR LATER. _ By Shirley Brooks, Author of “ The 8il- 
ver Cord,”’ &c. Tlustrated by Du Maurier. 8vo, Paper, 
$1 50; Cloth, $2 00. 

MY HUSBAND'S CRIME. With Illustrations by Gaston Fay. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 

A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. By Madame De Witt, nee 
Guizot. Translated by Dinah Mulock Craik, Author of “‘ Jobn 
Halifax, Gentleman,” “ A Nob‘e Life,’ “ Christian’s Mistake,” 
“ Two Marriages,” &c. Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth $1 50. 


ONE.OF THE FAMILY. By the Author of “ Carlyon’s Year.” 
8vo, Paper 25 cents. 

BROWNLOWS. _ By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of “ Agnes,” “ Ma- 
douna Mary,” “The Laird of Norlaw,” “The Days of my 
Life,” “‘ Carlingford,” “ Life of Edward Irving,” &c. S8vo, 
Paper, 37 cents. 


MARGARET'S ENGAGEMENT. §8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


PLAYING FOR HIGH STAKES. By Annie Thomas, Au hor of 
“On Guard,” “Denis Donne,” ‘‘Theo Leigh,” “ Walter 
Goring,” “Played Out,” “Called to Account,” &c. 8yo, 
Paper, 25 cents. 

GUILD COURT. A London Btory. By George MacDonald, Au- 
thor of ** Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” “ Alec Forbes,” 
&e. vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


see 'y eens FAMILY. By Sarah Tytler. 12mo, Cloth, 


MABEL’S PROGRESS. By the Author of “Aunt Margaret's 
Prouble.”’ 8yo, Paper, 50 cents. 





Harrer & Brotuers, will send avy of the above Works by 
Mail, postage , iree to any part of the United States, on receipt 
of the price. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yous, 
Have just Ready : 
L 


THE MASSACRE OF 8ST. BARTHOLOMEW: Preceded by. a 
History of the Religious Wars in the Reign of Charles IX. 

By Henry White, M.A., Ph. D. 

Cloth, $1, 75. = 


MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS. A History 
of the United Netherlands: from the Death of William the 
Bilent to the Twelve Years’ Truce—1609. By J. Luthrop 
Motley, D.C.1., Author of “ The Kise ot the Dutch Repub- 
lic.” Complete in Four Volumes. With Portraits. vo, 
Cloth, $14 00. 
The Volumes sold separately at $3 50 each. 
Ill. 


THE THIRTY-NINTH CONGRESS. History of the Thirty- 
ninth Congress of the United States. By William H. Barnes, 
M.A., Author of “The Body Politic,” &c. With Eighteen 
Steel Portraits, Svo, Cloth, $5 00. 

IV. 
THREE LITTLE SPADES. A Tale. 
16m 0, Cloth, $1 00. 


With Lilugtrations. Svo, 


By Miss Anna Warner. 
Vv. 

DR. SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND. A 
Smaller History ot England, from the liest Times to the 
Year 1862. Edited by William Smith, LL.D. Illustrated by 
Engravings on Weod. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


Uniform with Dr. Smith’s Smaller Histories of Greece 
and Rome. vi 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S JOURNAL. Leaves from the Journal of 
our Life in the Highlands, from 1845 to 1861, To which are 
prefixed and added Extracts from the same Jourmfal giving an 
Account of Earlier Visits to Scotland, and Tours in England 
and Ireland, and Yachting Excursions. Edited by Arthur 
Helps. 12mo,Morocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 

Uniform with Queen Victoria’s Memoir of the Prince 
Consort. VEL 


SMILES’S HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. The Hugue- 
nots; their Settlements, Churches, and Industries in Kng- 
land avd Ireland. By Samuel Smiles, Author of “ BSelf- 
Help,” &c. Crown 8vo, Vin Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


DU CHAILLU’S GORILLA COUNTRY. Stories of the Gorilla 
Country: Narrated for Young People. By Paul B. Du 
Chaillu, Author of “ Discoveries in Equstorial Africa.” Pro- 
fasely lllustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

1X. 


MRS. COMFORT’S FAIRY STORIES. Folks and Fairies: 
®tories for Little Children. By Lucy Randall Comfort. With 
Engravings. Square 4to, om $1 00. 


BARNES’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. Lectures on the 
Evidences of Christianity in the Nineteenth Century. By 
Albert Barnes, Author of “ Notes on the New Testament,” 
&c. 12mo, Sees Gah, Ree Edges, $1 75. 

THE LOVERS’ DICTIONARY: A Poetical Treasury of Lovers’ 
Thoughts, Fancies, Addresses, and Dilemmas, Indexed with 
nearly Ten Thousand Keferences as a Dictionary of Compli- 
ments and Guide to the Study of the Tender Science. Post 
Svo, Cloth, $3 50; Gilt new #4 25. 


THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN; Pym, Cromwell and Pitt. 
A Course of Lectures on the Political History of England. 
By Goldwin Smith, Author of “ Lectures on the Study of His- 
tory,” &¢c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


YOUR CUSTOY SOLICITED BY 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


Stationers, Printers, and Bookbinders, No, 45 Marpa» Late 
_— prompt attention, We supply everything in oa 





















